


The Zodiac is the path of the soul from the unknown through the 
known and into the infinite within and beyond. The Zodiac to be studied, 
and which is all this, is in its twelve signs represented in man, 
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THE ZODIAC. 


III. 


NE must become familiar with the names, location and 

() relative positions of the signs of the zodiac, if he would 

comprehend the plan by which all things come from the 

beyond into existence, pass through their periods of 

development, reach final attainment and pass into the beyond. 

The plan of the zodiac is simple and easy to comprehend, 

but the following of this plan through all its ramifications into 

all its details and variations involves the art of living, and the 

science of life. The first essential is to see the plan, the next is 
to follow it. 

In figure 1, we see all the signs of the zodiac with their well 
known names: ¥ aries; & taurus; I gemini; S$ cancer; { leo» 
™M virgo; + libra; M scorpio; ¢ sagittarius; 18 capricornus; 4 
aquarius ; >, pisces. 

We have the same in figure 2, but with additional words 
which designate the meaning of the signs as abstract principles, 
and the meaning of their position as related to the parts of the 
body. 

Figure 3 shows the quaternaries arranged as we have men- 
tioned them. Each point of the triangle points to the sign which 
begins its quaternary; with begins the archetypal quaternary; 
with Q begins the natural; and with 4 the the lower mundane or 
the divine quarternary (as determined by use). 
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Virgo. 1G _ WW scorpio. 


Libra. 
FicuRre 1. 


The signs 8, ™,=, ™ symbolize life, form, sex, desire; and 
compose the natural, or generative, or procreative, or reproduct- 
ive quaternary. In man the parts of the body through which 
these principles operate and through which man relates his body 
to the earth, are the heart and solar plexus ({.), the womb (1), 
the parts of sex (=), and the masculine symbol (1). 

The heart and the solar plexus are the representatives of 
life. They are the generators and reservoirs of physical and 
psychic life in the body. The heart sends out through the body 
the blood after it has been purified in the lungs. The blood from 
the heart infuses new life throughout the body, builds up new 
tissue, and causes the body to grow and to develop. The solar 
plexus acts towards the nervous system as the heart acts for 
the circulatory system. The heart and solar plexus are to the 
body as the sun is to the earth. They contain the germs and 
seeds of life by and with which all forms are built up, replen- 
ished, and reproduced. 
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The womb is the representative of form. There the germs 
of life enter and develop form. The womb is the place into 
which life is precipitated and drawn, and where it is moulded 
and elaborated after the form of the parents. The germs enter 
and are transformed into the new body according to the design 
of the entity for whom the bodily form is being elaborated. 
The womb is to man as the earth is to the sun. It is the matrix 
where life is moulded into form, the matrix in which form is 
clothed in visible matter, and in which bodies are prepared for 
existence in the outer or physical world. 

The sex part of the body is the representative of sex. At 
this part the sex is made evident. At this part it is determined 
whether the life, form, and desire shall pass downward—out- 
ward into the world—and so make of the zodiac an extended 
line, or whether they shall turn the gate of balance (+) and 
pass inward and upward along the path of the spine, and so 
complete the circle of the zodiac. Through the part of sex all 
bodies enter the physical world. Sex is the medium through 
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which bodies and entities are related and adjusted to each other. 
Sex is the point from which one rises when he travels inward 
and upward to the divine. Sex is to the ego as birth and death 
are to all bodies. It is the hall and gateway in which invisible 
beings clothe their forms into physical bodies and enter this 
physical world. It is the initiatory trial gate where one is tem- 
pered. ‘To sex he must die before he may enter and consciously 
live in the inner immortal world. 

The masculine symbol is the representative of desire; it is 
moved to action by desire. Without desire it ceases to function. 
It is that part of the body through which the most intense desire, 
the desire of sex, is represented. The reproduction of physical 
forms is due to this desire and its symbol. The masculine sym- 
bol is to the body as the sun’s ray is to the earth. It conveys 
and transmits the germs and seeds of life which grow and de- 
velop into form. 

Thus life, form, sex, and desire, which are the procreative or 
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reproductive quaternary in nature, are represented in and re- 
lated to the lower part of the trunk of the body of man. Nature 
reaches, influences, and stimulates man to action through those 
parts of his body which correspond to her procreative quater- 
nary. 

In the exoteric zodiac the signs ¢, 18, 4, *, as related to 
man, are assigned to the thighs, knees, legs and feet respect- 
ively. In this sense these signs are the lower mundane or 
elemental quaternary. These parts of the body have neither 
the reasoning nor intuitive faculties of the parts representing 
the archetypal quaternary, nor the procreative and formative 
functions of the parts of the reproductive quaternary. They are 
only the supports and servants of the body to carry it from place 
to place in the exterior world, and are moved by the senses and 
desires or directed by the reason. But esoterically, although 
they are at present lowly parts of the body they serve a subtle 
occult purpose in drawing into the body the subtle magnetic 
influences from the earth. 

Where the magnetism of the earth contacts the feet it is 
exceedingly fine, subtle and ethereal. As it rises above the 
ankles and into the legs it assumes an undulating or vortex-like 
movement and appears as nebulous matter which, at the knees, 
then takes on more definite cloud-like shapes or moves as flame- 
like currents. These magnetic currents, cloud shapes or flame 
currents. ascend the thighs and assume there the forms of lower 
animals, such as reptiles. Then in the form of snakes or serpents 
the elemental earth forces enter the trunk of the body through 
the sex organs and are transformed into animal, and, if the one 
whom these elemental forces enter into is strong enough to over- 
come and transform them, into higher forms and desires. 

This is no less strange than many of the processes of nature 
in her efforts at elemental reproduction and transformation; no 
less strange than the change of a lump of earth and a ray of 
sunlight into a rose. It is also one of the means by which man 
may raise elemental matter and at the same time assist ele- 
mental beings in their transmigrations. But this can only be 
done properly when it is done consciously, intelligently and will- 
ingly; that is by changing the signs of the mundane lower quat- 
ernary. These signs: \3, ¢, 4“, ¥, now symbolize fire, air, 
water, and earth, as the lower mundane elemental quaternary. 
When these are changed to the divine quaternary they become: 
thought, individuality, soul, and will. 








JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 
By T. Suzuk1. 


MonkK OF THE NICHEREN SECT. 


ICHEREN, the great religious hero who brought about 
N a revolution in the Buddhist religion, was born in 
Japan, 685 years ago. 

Many years had elapsed since our lord Buddha had 
entered Nirvana, and, meanwhile, so many errors, heresies, 
and misconceptions, had crept into the popular expositions of 
the Buddhist creed that it was impossible to place full faith in 
what was taught. 

This condition of affairs impressed Nicheren so deeply that 
he determined to discard the opinions of the sectarians alto- 
gether, and to search for the truth in his own spiritual con- 
sciousness, and in the sacred writings. With this in view, he 
ceased all intercourse with the world and shut himself up in 
a store-house of sacred books, well supplied with the treatises 
he required. These he studied carefully, reading them through 
many times. The result of it was his discovery that the true 
reason for the descent of the Buddha into the world is to be 
found only in the ‘‘Holy Book of the Lotus of the Good Law.”’ 
He saw that the pure doctrines of the ‘‘ Holy Book’’ were alone 
fit to tranquilize and bring peace to man. By virtue of these he 
determined as far as possible to revolutionize the whole reli- 
gious world. Nicheren was then thirty-two years old. From 
that time he set out to establish a new sect—which would, in 
fact, be almost a new religion. 

At present, this Nicheren sect has 5,000 priests, and more 
than 3,000,000 adherents in Japan. ‘‘Indian Buddhism,’’ says 
Nicheren, ‘‘came from the West to the East. Japanese Budd- 
hism will go from the East to the West.’’ 

Now what is the original doctrine of the ‘‘ Holy Book of the 
Good Law?’’ 

In the first place, Sutra teaches that the visible inhabited 
world, which is changeable and destructible, is but the external 
appearance of an underlying, eternal Reality; in the second 
place, Sutra teaches the original enlightenment of all living 
beings. Its object is to ensure tranquility of the present life 
and to relieve the future life of suffering. 
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Sutra consists of two parts, the ‘‘original’’ and ‘‘the sub- 
ordinate.’’ The former treats of the original Buddha and the 
original reality of all living beings; the latter deals with the 
subordinate Buddha and the derived or temporary condition of 
all living beings. Thus the Buddha is conceived of under a 
two-fold aspect; one as originally, or self-enlightened, the other 
as having attained enlightenment, only after study and medita- 
tion. Again, the real state of living beings connotes the reality of 
things as perceived by the Buddha intellect—that is, their nat- 
ural and true condition. 

Now the state of visible things is one of emptiness and 
relativity. All phenomena, mental and material, in all times 
and spaces, are to be conceived of as existing subjectively in 
the consciousness of every individual as his own physical and 
mental state, and thus only: so that the differences and varieties 
which distinguish things from one another must be regarded as 
purely imaginary and misleading, without any foundation in 
fact. Grasp this and you have the Truth, and everything will 
then appear to you as it is in reality; you will see it as it is in 
itself. 

This truth is to be found everywhere and always—in the 
past, the present, and the future; it exists in every part of 
space, above and below, to the right and to the left, in front and 
behind. Look up—there are the sun, the moon, and millions 
of stars. Look down—there are mountains, rivers, plants, 
trees, and minerals. Between these there are human beings, 
animals, birds, reptiles and insects. All these things are noth- 
ing but subjective phases, in the consciousness of each man’s 
self. 

They are all contained in a single act of thought; in fact, 
there is no distinction between the individual self and the whole 
external world. When once this truth is apprehended, we are 
said to have attained to the Great Self, which is the summit of 
all enlightenment. This attainment is referred to in the words 
of Buddha as found in the Sutra: ‘‘I have been the Buddha of 
Original Enlightenment from all eternity.’’ This discovery 
was made by Lord Sakyamuni when he was 30 years of age. 
It was after the perception of this truth that Sakyamuni was 
called the subordinate Buddha; while, as the Buddha of original 
enlightenment, which, as the personification of Truth, he is 
called the original Buddha. ‘‘It is only Buddhas who can, with 
the Buddha, investigate the reality of things, in all times, and 
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in all departments of space; who are in essence originally iden- 
tical with the Buddha and contain in themselves the three bodies 
of the Buddha: The noumena body, the compensation body, and 
the body of transformation. 

The first is the Truth itself; second is the wisdom which 
can discover the Truth; the third is that which is the object of 
worship to the vulgar. All things and phenomena are identical 
in essence with the Buddha; as reality, and are eternal and 
unchangeable, and, in their true nature, they are one and the 
same. ‘The vulgar see variety where the Buddhas see unity. 
This inability to see the underlying unity in variety is due to 
the unrest and desires of the mind. 

That unity which the Buddhas perceive in things that seem 
to be different, is Reality—Truth. Our lord Sakyamuni em- 
bodied this truth in the concrete form of his own person in 
order that we might see it for ourselves. He said: ‘‘Now, the 
three worlds—the mortal, the material, and the spiritual—are 
all my possessions; and all the living beings are my own chil- 
dren.’’ 

According to Sakyamuni’s idea, all mountains, rivers, lands, 
as well as all kinds of flora and fauna, are indentical with his 
own person. Therefore, the three worlds are said to be his 
own possessions, and all their inhabitants his own children. 
This last phrase means that all living creatures of whatever 
kind are merely the images and metamorphosis of his own body, 
but this was not known to him until he had become thirty years 
old. For this reason he says: ‘‘Now, the three worlds are my 
possessions.’’ The word ‘‘now’’ implies that he had been ignor- 
ant of his original enlightenment, or Buddhahood, until the 
moment when, for the first time, Truth was made clear to him. 
Sutra says: ‘‘The Buddha begins to perceive and to know the 
intrinsicality of the three worlds.’’ As regards perception and 
knowledge, it is certain that truth was not made clear to Sakya- 
muni until then, but, as regards his real nature, it cannot be 
denied that he has been enlightened from all eternity, for he 
distinctly says, from all eternity he has been the Buddha of 
original enlightenment. To imagine that the man known to us 
by history was the true Buddha, is entirely false. What then 
is the true Buddha? The true Buddha is that Sakyamuni who 
from times immemorial has been sufficiently enlightened to know 
the underlying sameness of all things, and the identity of his 
own person with the external world; he is that Buddha who 
identifies a pure act of thought with all existences in time and 
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space; he is that state of mind in which truth and the intellect, 
the perceived and the perceiver, cease to be two and are recog- 
nized as One in essence. If this is the case with Sakyamuni, it 
cannot be otherwise with the people generally. Just as he re- 
gards all living things as his own children, so may each indi- 
vidual man do likewise. 

The Buddha and the people are, in fact, one and the same; 
there is neither difference nor distinction between them. 

Since all things are one in essence, even Buddha, the com- 
mon people, and the inhabited world, is identical with the para- 
dise where all Buddhas live. Therefore, the Buddha says: ‘‘I 
am ever in this lower world of evils,’’ and again: ‘‘Il am ever 
on the Saha world, or world of endurance.’’ These words 
signify that the world which is apparently so full of evils is in 
reality, not different from the paradise of all the Buddhas, which 
is illuminated with the Calm Light. This world, so full of evils 
as to appear to the eyes of the vulgar like a fiery furnace, is 
perceived by the Buddha to be a peaceful and happy realm in- 
habited by beings of a high spiritual order. 

What is the truth of it? Is the world pure and full of 
joys, or foul and full of pain? ‘The answer will be according 
to the confusion or enlightenment of each individual mind. 
When enlightenment is attained, the whole world is found to be 
equally glorious and splendid. 

The first and greatest mission of our Lord in this world is 
to help the multitude to unfold and develope the Buddha-wis- 
dom, and to cleanse and purify their natures. When we, as in- 
dividuals, have developed this Buddha-wisdom, we will per- 
ceive the real nature of this world of evils, and the g'ory of that 
eternal reality which underlies the world of outward sense; 
we will proclaim the identity of the phenomenal world with the 
glorious underlying reality, point out the way to Buddhahood, 
open the path to salvation and, above all, will be brought to 
realize that each and all may become Buddhas, here and now— 
this is the mission of the Nicheren sect. 

In reference to this, Nicheren says: ‘‘The world of evils is 
now free from the three calamities of fire, wind, and deluge, and 
is rid of the four epochs of creation, existence, destruction, and 
emptiness. Thus we find it transformed into paradise. The 
Buddha did not die in the past, nor will he be born in the future. 
He is one and the same with those whom he enlightens. His 
mind contains all phenomena of time and space.’’ 

The unenlightened multitude are unable to perceive the 
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great truth that this pleasant world is the world of Calm Light; 
they are unconscious of the paradise into which they have act- 
ually entered. Their minds, being confused, give rein to the 
four passions of avarice, anger, folly, and pride, and as they 
find themselves in a painful world of birth, age, disease and 
death, they are obliged to pass through a series of transmigra- 
tions in a world of evils. 

The chief object of worship in the Nicheren sect is the 
great Mantra. The Mantra is a symbolical representation of 
Truth. In the middle of it is inscribed the body-in-general of 
the Buddha; on either side are arranged the bodies-separate, 
representing the ten worlds of living beings. 

These worlds, considered with reference to their degrees 
of enlightenment, are: 

1. The world of Buddhas, or the state of mind where 

virtue and wisdom have been fully attained. 

2. The world of Bodhisattvas, or that state of mind 
where one can save both himself and others from evils of all 
kinds. 

3. The world of those converted by Buddha’s voice, or 
that state of mind where one saves himself only, and without 
effort. 

4. The world of those who perceive causes, or that 
state of mind where one saves himself only, but at the cost 
of great effort. 

5. The world of devas, or that state of mind where one 
merely enjoys pleasure. 

6. The world of human beings, where one acts well for 
the sake of acting well. 

7. The world of Asuras, or that state of mind where 
one acts well for the sake of one’s own fame and interest. 

8. The world of beasts, or that state of mind where one 
is a fool and not ashamed of it. 

9. The world of pretas, or that state of mind where one 
is covetous and sordid. 

10. The world of infernal beings, or that state of mind 
where one is lawless and hard-hearted. 

The Mantra also typifies the great truth that all things 
in time and space are, in essence, one and the same. It teaches 
that the body of an ordinary person, nay, of any living crea- 
ture, may be an object of worship, since it is identical with the 
body of Buddha, himself. The Mantra is a great mirror of 
enlightenment in which all things and all phenomena are simul- 
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taneously reflected. If a man sits in front of this mirror, and 
views his own body reflected therein, he will find his body at once 
transformed into that of the Buddha of Original Enlighten- 
ment, the source from which all things and all phenomena in 
the external world have taken their rise. If he annihilates in 
his consciousness all distinctions between himself and all others; 
if he frees himself from the passions of love and hatred, it is 
then certain that he will be able to exercise complete control 
over the emotions of pleasure, cheerfulness, anger, and sorrow, 
whenever they arise, and to act justly and impartially towards 
all with whom he may come in contact, and he (his person) will 
already have partly entered into the region of Buddhas, even 
in this present life. 

We have said above that there is no distinction between 
the body of any given man (or of any living creature) and that 
of Buddha himself. When this is thoroughly understood every 
one will exercise the Buddha-heart as soon as any thought arises 
in his mind. But the generality of people not being sufficiently 
firm in their determination, fail to preserve and enjoy the fruits 
of such exercise. Their will is weak, and their powers of medi- 
tation inadequate. 

Therefore, our Sect allows them to adopt an oral practice, 
which is, repetition of the Daimocu, for intellectual discipline, 
for, if any one sincerely meditates upon Truth, in his mind, and 
repeats the Daimocu, and will rigorously purify his thoughts, the 
evil appetites and passions will disappear of themselves and we 
shall become inspired with the pure and lofty ethics of our 
Sect. In walking or sitting, standing or lying, acting or re- 
fraining from action, speaking or silent, we may attain to the 
mysterious deliverance. Birth, old age, disease, and death, 
will disappear of themselves; fears, sorrows, pains and troubles, 
will vanish forever, and eternity, purity, enlightenment, and 
peace, will prevail. Thus Nicheren says: ‘‘Oh, believers in 
false doctrines! change your belief; be converted and return to 
the truth. You will then find that the world of evils, mortal, 
material, and spiritual, are all the world of Buddha, and that 
the world of Buddha is not subject to decay or change. The 
Land of Jewels can never disappear. 

‘‘The world is changeless and eternal; that Land is im- 
perishable and secure. There all enjoy rest and peace while 
their minds are wrapped in ecstasy.”’ 











CONCERNING PLEASURE—Philebos. 


By ALEXANDER Wiper, M.D. 


this Dialogue having his name. He is introduced to us as 

having been brought to Sokrates by his pupil Protarchos, 

for the purpose of discussing a peculiar sentiment. Never- 
theless, as though he was diffident or weary of the matter, he says 
but little, while Protarchos, who is a pupil of Gorgias the 
Sophist, maintains the argument. 

He assumes that the most substantial good to all living 
beings consists of joy, pleasure, delight, and whatever may be 
in accord with things of that character. Sokrates, however, 
lays down the contrary proposition: that to have understanding, 
to apperceive, to remember, and endowments akin to these 
faculties, such as right sentiment and true reasoning powers, 
are altogether better and more to be preferred than pleasure 
by those who are able to participate in them. These endow- 
ments, he declares, are not of advantage only to them, but also 
to those who come after them. It would now devolve upon each 
disputant, therefore, to indicate the permanent habit or inci- 
dental disposition of soul which is to be regarded as eapable 
of assuring for every one a blessed condition of life. On the 
one hand, such a habit had been set forth by Philebos as being 
that of rejoicing, and on the other by Sokrates as the possessing 
of undertaking. But then, Sokrates suggests, suppose some 
other condition should appear which should be superior to both 
of these? Thus the term pleasure is applied in diversified 
forms. A dissolute person is described as having pleasure in 
one way and the discreet man in another. The unwise man 
is pleased in being satisfied with foolish sentiments and expec- 
tations, but the thoughtful man takes pleasure in thinking. 
Here pleasures are seen to be unlike one another. Many are 
evil, but others are good. Certainly also, however, the depart- 
ments of knowledge are also different, so that in the matter of 
diversity the two sides are counterparts to each other. ‘‘So 
let us examine,’’ says Sokrates, ‘‘whether we ought to pro- 
nounce pleasure or intelligence the highest good, or whether 


Wi have no other knowledge of Philebos than appears in 
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there is a third, that is superior to both. We are not engaging 
in a contest to gain a victory, but ought both of us to fight for 
what is the real truth.’’ 

After referring to the problem of the one and the many, 
which are shown to be radically the same, Sokrates is besought 
by Protarchos to point the way, if there is any, out of the 
common one of viewing the matter. He explains that the men 
of ancient times who lived nearer to gods, had left after them 
the tradition of a gift to human beings which had come 
through Prometheus along with the glowing fire. The tradition 
related that the beings that are described as being eternal are 
from both the one and many, and thus limit and unlimited are 
combined in their nature. Accordingly as things have been so 
arranged, it is necessary for us in our reasoning after having 
assumed one general idea concerning anything that we shall 
endeavor to ascertain whether it is true. Whenever this shall 
have been found out, we should look for two ideas if there are 
two; but otherwise search for three or more. Then the search 
should be made for the others, which pertain and are to be 
included with these, and are intermediary between one and the 
undefined. Eventually it will be manifest that the one at the 
beginning is not only one, and many, and infinite, but like- 
wise what it is. It should be noted that the concept of indefi- 
niteness is not to be brought to this intermediary many, till 
there is perceived the relation of all the number from infinity 
the one. Thus knowing becomes intelligence. 

‘‘The divine beings have delivered this tradition to us,’’ 
says Sokrates, ‘‘in order that we should examine matters in 
this way, and learn and instruct one another. But now-a-days 
the wise men take up the one or many, as it may chance, and 
more hurriedly or slowly than is judicious, and they bring up 
the undefined immediately after the one, letting the interme- 
diate pass without notice.’’ 

This is illustrated in the art of writing. The voice as it 
issues from the mouth is absolutely one, yet when regarded by 
its modulations it is differentiated to infinity. The perceiving 
of it as one, or that it is unlimited, does not meet our concep- 
tion of knowing; without such perceiving there can be no knowl- 
edge. When we perceive the one it is necessary to follow it 
to the infinite, and then must by number make our way back to 
the one. Thus knowing bocomes intelligence. 

Upon this principle, it is recorded that Theth constructed 
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the system of letters. The sound of the voice was first con- 
templated as being without limit; nevertheless, there are dis- 
tinct sounds distinguished by the vowels; others which are 
called semi-vowels; and still others which are known as mutes 
or consonants, and liquids. The number of each kind having 
been duly comprehended, together with the relations existing 
between them, they are congregated together in the gramatical 
technic. 

This mode of reasoning may be applied to the question 
under consideration and we are led to the suggestion that the 
absolute good is neither pleasure nor intelligence, but a third 
something that is different from them and superior to both. It 
is evident that this condition is more perfect and sufficient. 
every being that knows of it desires eagerly to possess it, and 
cares for nothing else, except as it has been made complete to- 
gether with such as are good. 

In the life of pleasure there should be nothing of intelli- 
gence and in the life of intelligence there should be nothing 
of pleasure. For if either of them is the superior good it 
will need no addition from anything else. If it required such 
aid it would come short of being the chief good. 

The individual possessing only the condition of pleasure 
must then be considered as being without mind, memory, 
superior knowledge, or upright judgment. He must be totally 
ignorant whether he ever had or did not have any enjoyment, 
or even to think when feeling a joy that he is actually feeling it; 
and having no reasoning faculty, he could not even expect 
a joy to come at any future time. This would not be living the 
life of a human being, but that of a certain kind of mollusk, 
or some other marine substonee endowed with vitality, and 
having bodies like those of oysters. 

On the other hand. a life of pure mentality—the possessing 
of intelligence, mind, superior ken, and every recollection of 
every thing, would be absolutely without the experiencing of 
pleasure, great or little, or of pain, but would, instead, be a 
total insensibility to any thing of the kind. 

This condition, likewise is one that nobody would choose. 
A third one in which mentality and pleasure are combined, is 
to be preferred to a type of either the first or second alone. 
This concept, however, leads beyond, and all these to a fourth 
subject of enquiry, that of the cause. 

Taking a survev of the whole field, all things may be 
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apportioned thus: as those which are limitless and so capable 
of being increased or diminished; those which limit and meas- 
ure; those which are produced by the joint action of those 
two; and the cause of all. Belonging to the first of these are 
the antagonistic qualities like heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
dryness and moisture, swiftness and slowness. By the combin- 
ing of any two of these opposites they will limit each other 
according as they are interblended, thus producing moderation, 
due proportion and equipoise; hence, besides these three, the 
unlimited, the limiting, and the combined two, there is a fourth 
to be considered. For pleasure, except it is limitless and admits 
of increase and diminution, is not entirely a good. So, like- 
wise, pain is not wholly bad. Hence it will be perceived that 
something of a different nature is required that can impart 
good to pleasures. 

The philosopher having established this fact, now endeav- 
ors to indicate this additional principle. It is not to be sup- 
posed that all things, including what we call the universe, go 
on by chance, and are managed by a power destitute of ration- 
ality. On the contrary, they are arranged and directed by 
mind and superior intelligence. Every thing is disposed in 
perfect order. The universe, sun, moon, stars, and the revolu- 
tions of the sky, all move in their course without break or acci- 
dent. 

The constitution of the universe, (the macrocosm) is the 
same as that of human beings, the microcosm. As our body is 
informed by soul, so there is a soul of the universe from which 
it derives its existence. The potency which bestows the soul 
and makes the body its shadow, and also frames the other 
creations, is revered as the perfect and manifold wisdom. In 
these creations was manifest a nature superlatively beautiful 
and worthy of veneration. The Cause which produced this 
order of things and which arranges the years and seasons and 
months, is most rightly called mind and wisdom. Yet these 
could not have actual existence without a soul. Hence in the 
nature of Zeus, there are both a kingly soul and a kingly mind 
through the power of the Supreme Cause. 

Thus Plato recognizes the oversoul, the superessential, the 
source of All. Having led the discourse from theme orig- 
inally proposed for consideration by a legitimate course of 
reasoning, to the acknowledgement of divinity, he turns his 
attention back to the problems, mind and pleasure which had 
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been already assigned to their true rank. Mind was shown to be 
akin to the supreme cause, and pleasure to belong to the cate- 
gory of the limitless, having neither beginning, middle or end. 

The third factor is next to be considered, that in which pleas- 
ure and mental action are combined. Though opposites in their 
nature, pleasure and pain are in the same catagory, each of 
them consequent to the other. Apart from pain we would not 
be conscious of pleasure. When the established order of the 
framework of the body is relaxed, pains are the result. The 
restoring of this order will produce pleasure. Hunger, thirst, 
chilled condition of the body, overheating, are pains occasioned 
by such relaxation; and the supplying of food, drink, proper 
warmth, or lowering of bodily temperature in such instances 
are sources of pleasure. Accordingly, these conditions of pain 
are simply a consciousness of want and the desire for its supply. 
The sensation thus produced is a mental movement. as is like- 
wise the desire itself. The inclination of every living being to 
mitigate its sufferings shows that there is a perception of the 
means of relief, which arises from remembering such means. 
The philosopher accordingly brings the others to the acknowl- 
edgment that as memory leads to the things desired, the soul 
is the actual factor, and hence that the body by no means expe- 
riences hunger or the other conditions. 

Memory operating with the sensations and the conditions 
which they create, writes speeches in our souls. If the impres- 
sions are true the opinions which are formed from them will 
also be true, and the speeches likewise which are produced. 
If they are not, true, neither will the opinions and speeches be 
true. There is also an artist within us, which makes pictures 
of these things in the soul. When our sight or some other of 
our senses is shut off, these pictures and representations are 
apparent to us. Dreams and reveries manifest them to our 
view. Our opinions are founded both upon these and also 
upon our hopes and fears, which are so many expeditions to the 
future. They are thus sources of pleasure and pain from anti- 
cipation of what may happen. 

There are periods when the soul feels neither pain nor 
pleasure. These are produced by the great changes about us; 
while moderate and trifling changes are not noticed at all. In- 
deed it has been asserted that all real pleasure was the enjoying 
of freedom from pain. This however, is hardly correct. The 
most intense pleasures are the bodily delights, those which are 
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preceded by the strongest desires. Those in fevers suffer viol- 
ent thirst and are eager for drink. The greatest delights and 
the extremest pains are produced when the condition of the 
soul and body is one of darkness, but not when it is normal and 
virtuous. Yet we would hesitate to draw the conclusion that a 
disordered state of body and soul was one of greater pleasure 
than a moral and healthy condition. 

The passions, which are of the soul alone, as anger, fear, 
desire, grief, love, emulation, envy, are so many forms of pain, 
yet are fraught with boundless delights. Thus in the represent- 
ations of tragedies, individuals will weep while in the every 
extreme emotions of joy. Envy, however, is a more forcible 
illustration. It is unequivocally a pain of the soul; neverthe- 
less, the envious person feels warm delight at the calamities of 
others. Ignorance, too, is evil, and so is the habit that we call 
silliness. Of this ignorance, our philosopher enumerates three 
kinds. Some imagine themselves to be richer than they are; 
others as more handsome of body; but the third class, who are 
the most numerous, think themselves to be better, to excel in 
virtue of soul—such not being the case. They aim at the 
possessing of wisdom, when in the midst of eager rivalship and 
false concepts of what wisdom really is. Those who are not 
able to defend themselves are made subjects of ridicule; and 
they who can sustain their own part are hated. In thus making 
game of the one and hating the other, the passion of envy which 
is a pain of the soul is manifested as a dream in which every- 
thing comes by snatches; but to which are concepts and even 
views of what is beyond. Hence there is a good exceeding 
what has been apprehended. But, as Plato has remarked in the 
Republic ‘‘it exists here only in our reasoning, but I think has 
no existence upon this earth. 

Thus it may be regarded as fully established, that in all 
things relating to them, the body by itself without the soul, the 
soul by itself without the body, and likewise the soul and body 
together, have their respective delights and enjoyments in 
abundance, all these being common right with pain. Sokrates 
referred to this close relation of the two, when the chain was 
taken off his leg in the prison. That something which was 
called pleasure seemed unaccountable to him in its peculiarity 
and particularly so in its relation to its opposite, pain. The 
two will not be present with an individual at the same time; and 
yet if one should pursue and attain the one, he is compelled to 
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receive the other, as though they were both united together 
from one head. If Esop had observed this, he would have made 
a fable to explain that the Creator, desiring to reconcile the 
two warring principles, and not able to do it united their heads. 
Hence when one of the two visits an individual the other comes 
directly afterward. 

Nevertheless, plausible as it may seem, especially to suf- 
ferers of severe pain, we may not credit the assertion that the 
cessation constitutes the only real pleasure. There may be 
seeming pleasures which are not really such, and there are 
delights which appear to be many and great, but are really 
combined with pains, which have relation to perplexities of 
body and soul. 

There are pleasures, certainly, which are truly pure and 
genuine. Of this kind are those delights of sense which are 
experienced from beautiful colors and figures, from agreeable 
odors, from harmonious sounds, and in short, from whatever 
possessing wants that are unperceived and without pain per- 
mits them to be supplied after a manner that is both perceptible 
and full of enjoyment. The pleasures that are connected with 
learning, are of this character. There is no pain at the beginning 
arising from hunger after knowledge, and if afterward the 
learning is lost by forgetfulness, there is no pain perceived in 
the forgetting. If the individual subsequently feels pain 
through the want of the knowledge, it has no relation to the for- 
getting when this takes place. The pleasures of learning may 
be considered, therefore, as unmixed with pain, but only a few 
participate in them. 

Pleasures may also be distinguished as the vehement and 
the moderate. Those of the intense character belong to the 
department of the limitless and are borne along through the body 
and soul, but the moderate delights are the more pure and 
genuine. 

The assumption is declared by some reasoners that pleas- 
ure is a something always beginning, but never attaining to 
any real existence. Yet all beginning is for the sake of the 
existing afterward; shipbuilding, for example, is for the sake 
of ships, and ships are not for the sake of shipbuilding. All 
generating is for the sake of what is generated. 

It is manifest at the slightest consideration that pleasure, 
unmixed with mentality, and mentality without pleasure, are 
conditions of life in no way to be desired. Neither of the two 
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is perfect or good. Instead, this must consist in a proper com- 
bining of the two. One form of pleasure, however, is purer 
than another; and one department of knowledge is superior to 
another. ‘There must be accordingly an adaptation of each 
to the other, or else dire confusion would ensue. Every art, 
every mental pursuit, must be allied to its corresponding de- 
light. A vehement, exciting delight is not congruous or in har- 
money with mental pursuits. Maddening pleasures interpose a 
thousand hindrances to mind and understanding, but enjoy- 
ments that are pure and moderate, which are accompanied with 
health and sobriety are acceptable and appreciated. ‘‘For I 
imagine,’’ says Protarchos when pressed to the conclusion, 
‘that no one will find anything more immoderate than pleas- 
ure and extravagant joy; not a single thing of more moderation 
than mind and understanding.’’ 

The moderate and opportune are before it in the divine 
favor; and these always are allied to symmetry, harmony and 
beauty, the perfect and sufficient. The mind and understanding 
come next, and after them the superior knowledge, the nobler 
arts, and right judgment of things. These all stand in closer 
relations to the superior good than to pleasure. Then, after 
these and transcending, them are the genuine pleasures which 
do not follow in the line of knowledge, but rather the sensa- 
tions of the soul. 

‘Tt is sanity,’’ says Emerson. ‘‘to know that over my knack 
or work, and a million times better than any talent, is the cen- 
tral intelligence which subordinates and uses all talents; and 
it is only as a door into this that any talent or the knowledge it 
gives is of value. My next point is this: that in the scale of 
powers it is not talent but sensibility which is best. Talent 
confines, but the central life puts us in relation to all.’’ 

Sokrates now declares, as though to nail all that has been 
brought to view, that, though all the swine and goats in the 
world were to join in applauding the advocate for pleasure, he 
himself would never be persuaded that the superior good, 
human happiness, consisted in being pleased so long as mind 
excelled and prevailed in all things. Yet, this is not complete. 
They who covet and delight in the contemplation of the real do 
not become satiated. To them the present is as a dream in 
which every thing comes by snatches; but to which there are 
concepts and even visions of what is beyond. There are per- 
ceptions that there is yet a superessential good beyond 
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our investigations—an end and consummation older than in- 
quiry has apprehended. But as the philosopher has remarked 


in the Republic ‘‘It exists in our discourse, but I think that it 
is nowhere upon this earth.’’ 





EVOLUTION IS NOT ALL. 


Mr. Balfour in his recent address as President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, undertook to in- 
doctrinate the learned men into another method to arrive at the 
inception of knowledge. The process of Evolution, he remarked, 
has provided us with our faculties. But it was not for the pur- 
pose of using them to produce fine-spun theories about elec- 
tricity and matter, nor that we might know the inner truth about 
anything. No, it was only that we might procure food, bring 
up children and get the advantage over rivals and enemies. 
Our peculiarities were evolved through animal and savage ages, 
by straining at these occupations: and therefore, at these occu- 
pations only are they fitted. Mind, the understanding, was 
evolved in the same way and for the same purposes. In using 
mind and the faculties for the purpose of Science, minute obser- 
vations, elaborate reamings and calculations, we are putting 
them to a work for which they are not fitted. The results must, 
therefore, be wrong and contradictory. For example, the senses 
tell us certain things about matter. But when, with the mind, 
they are used scientifically, they tell us that there is no such 
thing as matter, as we see it with the physical organs: that it 
consists of non-material electricity. Perhaps they will contra- 
dict this, a few years hence. 

‘¢Sometimes,’’ Mr. Balfour remarked, ‘‘the plain teachings 
of Science have been contradicted by an imperative instinct or 
sentiment, which treated experience as counsel treat a hostile 
witness, till it was compelled to confess its secret. Indeed 
men of Science have always been restive under the entities. 
They have eagerly sought for evidences that the world is the 
modification of a single medium, rather than the composite 
structure of sixty or seventy elementary substances. ’’ 

That intuition turns out, under experience, to be correct. 
Indeed, intuitions come from a realm of consciousness, superior 
to the human understanding. A. V. V. 
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ATLANTIS. 
By Lyp1ia Woop Baupwin. 


The land stretched like a jewel on the sea; 
The pompous breakers roared on every side, 
As they rushed shoreward with each foaming tide 
In vain; some occult spell met them, to see 
The waters lave the shores caressingly. 


Long lines of shell-strewn beach gleamed wet and white. 
Tall Beacons shown o’er the encircling brine. 

Their flame burned airily—as bubbles shine: 
This radiance, far surpassing wan moonlight, 

Blazed through the sombre changes of the night. 


Close creeping to the wave-encircled shore 

The fragrant turf rolled, like a verdurous sea; 
And the soft air was full of melody. 

Steep hills rose, distant temples white they bore; 
Fair towns and cities gemmed the island o’er. 


Tall palm trees tossed aloft their noble crown 

Of feathery foliage over palaces; 
And vines, from the far tops of forest trees, 

Their lavish wealth of fragrant bloom flung down 
’Round mossy trunks a shining leafy gown. 


That ancient tongue, no longer heard of men, 
In happy voices thrilled the listening ear; 
Rich baritones and silvery accents clear! 
And I? how came I there to hear it? when? 
A mystery! unsolved now as then. 


Was it remembrance that awoke to let 

Some distant life time—far too vaguely felt— 
Renew itself in later lessons, spelt 

In strangely unfamiliar tongue? And yet 
T understand it! I could not forget! 
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At times I thought ’t was Eden’s primal state. 


Then pinched myself and thought it was a dream: 


They neither saw nor heard me—it would seem— 
When I addressed them. Oh! most desolate 
The strangeness of my solitary fate! 


I could not reason why I wandered lone 
With human life—a mighty multitude 
Which pressed around me where I, unseen, stood! 
Beside the ever restless sea’s sad moan 
I dwelt, as might a statue carven, grim, of stone. 
Yet much I jearned in hours of revery, 
With senses quickened by my strange duress. 
None, outer, answered to my loneliness; 
And there was much of occult art to see, 
Spanning the priesthood with a mystery. 


The Magian doctrines found deep reverence, 
In their belief even the humblest flower 
Evolved, through ages, unto human power; 
Through all the lesser forms they sought a sense 
Of Nature’s greater, grand omnipotence. 


All ancient races felt War’s savage thrill: 
This was a warrior race who conquered foes. 
So equal was their mind and body’s pose 
That heroic deed was one with eager will.— 
To plan was but, with daring, to fulfil. 


Fear dwarfs both body’s growth and mental light. 
But they, symmetrical, were not a part 
Solely of Earth; by subtile, magic art 
They swept the air in ships of rapid flight, 
Knowing no fear—that deadly human blight! 


Unnamed of lip their sacred goddess fair. 
There was one structure girt with silences, 

(To guard their secret, dread observances), 
The awful rites I, shuddering, witnessed there 

Unchained the elemental sprites of air; 
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All the vast spaces seemed at once to fill 
With sentient, alien, formless, voiceless life, 
At a ritual of human sacrifice. 
Then wave on wave of song resounded, ’till 
Remotest corners echoed, and were still. 


‘*Q littleness of our brief human span! 

Why should ye deem such paltry clay so dear? 
Escape ye soul! And do not tarry here! 

From untold ages since the world began, 
Thou hast been crawling up to be a man.”’ 


Their temples tribute paid to one, central and vast. 
A mammoth missal for a nation’s use! 
Vast, and yet delicate, with no abuse 
Of fine proportion. In some distant Past 
Conceived, emerging—age on age to last. 


And it saw many a chieftain’s sable pall. 
It was a growth that slowly took its shape; 
Some genii that, at last, had made escape 
From lower bondage to this higher thrall, 
In massive shape to be the gaze of all! 


As time went on the beauty of it grew 

Into the masonry—that rich design 
Of artist women of that distant time! 

From bounteous Nature’s outer form they drew 
Artistic fancies, exquisite and true. 


The yielding, tropic growths (as if in play!) 
Were thus transformed into a mossy braid 

That was most wonderful, when thus arrayed 
And set by men within cement to stay, 

Harden to stones—and durable as they. 


The women set the record of their time 
Among those slabs, which slowly slid in place 
With accurate poise, with almost noiseless grace; 
They interlaced in basket like design, 
And where they joined no seam nor faintest line. 
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Mosaic work, like rich hued marbles, set 
In diamond patterns, polished like a gem. 
Women designed; the labor was by men. 
(Their pride in women modern folk forget. 
Alas for that lost, precious amulet!) 


Toward the clouds, symmetrical and true, 

The dome soared upward for its proud eyry; 
Its inner side was a celestial sky, 

Thick-set with groups of clustered sapphires blue,— 
Unfading blossoms of the ether’s hue! 


Flowers sprang, of gems, amid the arches high, 
They glittered with a lambent, fitful gleam,— 
As merriment re-echoes through a dream! 
And thickly ’mong that tinted vault of sky 
Glowed tens of thousands golden stars on high. 


Skilled workers thronged, obedient to the call, 
And hung o’er arches flowery tinted wreathes. 
The diamond encrusted chalices 
Rested on burnished, silvern altars tall; 
A lustrous light gleamed and pervaded all. 


"T was a fair hive of happy industry! 

E’en the bright children wandered there to help; 
And toiling laborers gathering ocean kelp 

To enrich the fertile fields, paused reverently 
To breathe a blessing as they plodded by. 


Caste was to them a mental appanage. 

They practised caste with strictures almost stern. 
Such lessons did the children early learn; 

They were bequeathed from former distant age, 
Accepted as their rightful heritage. 


Their gods ruled in the temples dim and vast, 
With powers aroused at certain mystic signs,— 
So they believed. And cherished arts malign! 
(Beliefs which only grewsome shadows cast, 
The heart’s pure hymnal ever doth outlast.) 
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Their gods were sculptured forms of loveliness. 
The substance was with flesh tints all aglow, 

And, (Was it some wrought spell of theirs, or no?) 
They seemed to be in human state addressed, 

Responsive to the worship of the rest. 


They breathed (or seemed to) as I looked at them. 
Unlike the men who carved and placed them there 

They eyed me with distrustful, sullen stare. 
Grander than merely fleshly forms of men, 

Were decked with crowns of many a lustrous gem. 


Hidden, like moles, in secret mines away 
Men burrowed, spending life unto its end 
In search of jewels, lavishly to spend 
On the fair temple—great was the dismay 
That spread throughout the country one spring day. 


Thereafter was much hurrying to and fro, 
And murmurs in the old melodious tongue. 
From every class they gathered, while among 

The chiefs stood one who spake that long ago 
He journeyed to ‘‘a region that I know.’’ 


‘*And will guide you thither—l, the hoary head! 
For secret treasure in a distant land, 
Beyond the water, and across the sand 
Of Lybyan deserts, guarded’’ (so he said) 
‘*By giant skeletons of men long dead.’’ 


He counseled ’till the morning light was near, 

With almost youthful vigor, as he mapped the track 
Of toilsome travel. ‘‘Pray ye look not back!’’ 

Wait not to hear the sighing! be of cheer! 
Thou shalt return! Atlantis holds thee dear.’’ 


The tone was kindly—though the words seemed rough. 
Some from each caste were chosen then and there; 
Women and children, and of stalwart men 
A little army, with their household stuff, 
Until the chieftain leader had enough. 
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They clustered on the beach, like swarms of bees, 
Where waiting ships rocked on the swelling tide, 
Received them (and the farewell cries beside) 
They looked their last, as white sails caught the breeze, 
For many weeks of land, and flowers, and trees. 


Oh! was it the rush of eager, parting moans 
As, with a shudder, straightening into line, 

Dipping, like sea gulls, in the foamy brine, 
They faded slow away—eyes bent on home? 

Ears strained to catch one lingering loving tone? 
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To dwell on land again, with toil and rest! 
With sunrise toil,—seasoned with talk of home, 
With nightfall rest,—and dreams of many a zone: 
This is what gives to life its full-faced zest, 
This solace Nature yields to earnest quest. 


In all the months from home they had no word. 
Yet not unhappy they—exiles at will! 
The wondrous land allured them so until 
Their work was finished. Then, like note of bird 
Thrilled one sweet strain: ‘‘ We will go home!’’ was heard. 


‘‘Home?’’ Only a word most commonplace, 
Those letters four, but it hath power 

Such as no other hath the wide world o’er! 
Atlantis beckoned, coy with eager grace; 

They turned, like children, to that mother-face. 


The riches of their own ancestral isle 
Dwarfed, by the hoard of the world famous king. 


(Their eyes grew tired of all this glittering!) 


Wealth cannot homesick, yearning, hearts beguile, 
And laden ships were waiting on the Nile. 
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Like a tense cord, these racial bonds so true 
Strengthened, and seemed unfathomed ill to sense. 
A moody, mighty, occult influence! 
Their loyal love for kindred flamed anew, 
And in each heart the homesick longing grew. 


And then their fickle mood was merriment. 
Exultant, o’er the rushing, buoyant waves, 
They sang of human themes—love, death, and graves, 
For joy their shoutings o’er the wild waste sent. 
The tension of their nerves thus found a vent. 


‘Mother of wisdom, none so fair to see! 
Atlantis, queen of all the world thou art! 
Thine exiles hunger for thy brooding heart. 
Away with the great king’s proud majesty! 
We are content to dwell a part of thee.’’ 


At this a murmur thrilled the expectant air— 
‘¢ And of all women none have we ever seen 

That equal our lovely queens of the queen! 
Fashioned like goddesses of earth and air, 

Our daughters dwell, divinely pure and fair. 


Our sons are godlike. List the note we sing! 
No foreign sceptre lures our feet from home; 

And if each ship were bound with gems alone 
Like barnacles, which do take life to cling— 

‘‘Brother, thy song hath a too sombre ring! 


The wealth is useful. Our fair temple’s span 
Purer, more regal than far Himalay’s snow, 
Shall with this gift from gods divinely glow. 
We toil for future ages; build and plan— 
Such is the earthly destiny of man! 


Labor is royal—wrought with mystic signs,— 
Such as our women know so well to weave,— 
The ages masterpiece of art to leave 
Unto our children.’’ In barbaric rhyme 
Softly the chant swelled something in this line. 
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‘* All things obey an earnest will’s behest! 
The tide sets strongly to the waiting West, 
And we go with it, sailors. Thence? and where? 
Where purple islands for us bravely wait. 
O mountain arch, above the city’s gate, 
Alight with beacons in the fragrant air, 
Shine a welcome sweet for us speeding there!’’ 


‘‘Hush, ye returning singers! Peace to-day!’’ 
In groups the seamen gather, gaze with fear; 
‘*Surely a long dark shape should stand out here. 

My vision faileth. I knew, yesterday, 
The land we seek should stretch across our way.”’ 


We stand in trembling over threatened ill. 
We wait in patience only when perplexed: 

Then turns to wrath those gentle feelings, vexed 
By all that seems to limit, bind our will. 

The chieftain urged: ‘‘Peace thou! Be thou still!’’ 


‘Cease all thy useless omens! I can see 

But water; only that on every side! 
I know not what of ill this may betide :— 

If land were there, ’t were not like scent of sea; 
I could smell flowering turf continuously. 


‘‘There is no land. No living thing. No home. 
Not even a bird, white-breasted, flying low, 

With plaintive note as swift she dips below 
To snatch a supper from the crested foam. 

And this, dear brethren, is our welcome home!”’’ 


At this a tumult fierce rose on the air. 
The faces, brooding through the sullen night, 
Turned ghastly with the horror and affright. 
An awful stillness settled on them, there 
Huddled together in a blind despair. 


‘‘My brothers we can wait—calm as we may— 
And with Dav’s freshness we may happly see 
Some signs to ease our bitter misery.”’ 
The chieftain spoke to comfort; hope that day 
In his strong heart had faded quite away. 
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For him the ocean wore an alien look. 
His strong frame quivered like an aspen leaf. 
The night wore on, to watchers quite too brief, 
Dreading what waited there in Nature’s book. 
Dawn broke; and with it such a tempest shook 


The ships, that well nigh it seemed there and then 
'T were surely better thus to pass away 

From the unfriendly glare of that strange day; 
Out from the world, and sight and tongue of men, 

From sorrow such as never could be soothed again. 


They cried aloud in fearful agony. 

They called upon the silent gods to rise 
And aid in an avenging sacrifice, 

They rent their robes, and cast them to the sea, 
Which softly plashed, in bitter irony. 


They knelt, and prayed the sea give up their dead! 
These (to whom others sued) prayed thence, 
With every fibre of their souls strung tense— 
‘‘Give up, for one last look!’’ they humbly said. 
‘‘We’ll sleep, Atlantis, in thy ocean-bed!’’ 


Not for their sobs, and anguished cries—so vain! 
Does Ocean yield its cold, insensate prey. 

Its mighty maw withholds from night or day 
All trace of victims, writhing in their pain; 

It only gapes—to swallow yet again! 


Perchance this tragedy from angry gods was sent 
Because of rites they had performed amiss? 

They questioned; but no one could answer this. 
All that Life bore for them of worth, was rent 

From it—to build with tears its monument. 


Their ceaseless cries ascended, like the smoke 

From sacrificial altars robed in white. 
They scarcely noted change from day to night; 

Or that the silence seemed strange sounds to evoke; 
Or that the air was charged with sulphurous stroke. 
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From their sad eyes sleep seemed forever fled. 
The vast, the angry, the unresting sea,— 
Man’s only symbol of infinity! 
Surged, as alluring them to make their bed 
Whither their mighty, engulfed kinfolk led. 


A homeless fragment of a mighty race! 
For many days they lingered, aimless, near, 
Seeking a sign,—which seemed not to appear. 
‘‘The waves close over us, and leave no trace— 
We take possession of our dwelling place.’’ 


‘‘Restrain thy deed! Who made ye Ocean’s slaves? 
The monster deep too grandly hath been fed, 
To cast ourselves upon his rocky bed. 
Here say—by all our loved ones unseen graves, 
Washed by the surges of unsmiling waves. 


‘*Farewell Atlantis! One thought doth ever yearn 
Through my grief (as a minor music strain 

Thrills through, and through a symphony again), 
’Unto that lately quitted land return!’ 

This is the word I bear for thee :—return! 


‘My heart doth, sore within me, throb anew 
At thought of exile to that ancient land. 
Take up the task,—shunned by your nerveless hand :— 
And found an empire, vast and grand, and true! 
Return ye warriors! there is work to do! 


‘‘Embalm the memories of Atlantis dear 
With all the splendors of an Eastern king! 

Grief rules to-day for thy soul’s blossoming. 
Yet coming ages shall! in light appear.’’ 

Forboding silence seemed to settle near. 


The ships receded,—utter silence still! 
A solemn wail—a threnody of woe 
Rose, as from the troublous depths below: 
Voices of air re-echoed. A strange thrill, 
(As from a plane not human) seemed to fill. 
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The buoyant, radiant, and ethereal force 
We mortals, careless, call the ‘‘atmosphere.’’ 
Mist hemmed them in a phantom wraith of air! 
From elemental force one word—‘‘ rejoice!’ 
Seemed to float, dirge-like, through old Ocean’s voice. 


Ah! if you question whither they did go? 
The world was all before them, where to choose; 
What the gods granted, that they could but use. 
Perchance they drifted to old Mexico? 
(And something whispers in my heart that this is so.) 


To found the ancient, mighty Aztec race. 
For Time most jealously doth guard its hold 
On buried secrets of those races old: 
Nations die, utterly, from Earth’s old face, 
And Earth absorbs them, leaving scarce a trace. 





NEW VERSION OF AN OLD LEGEND. 


When Mister Sarpint did deceive 
Poor little silly Missis Eve, 

The Lord he spied an apple gone 
From off the branch it hanged upon. 


That apple was a heavy loss, 

And so the Lord got very cross, 

He searched the garden through and through, 
And called: ‘‘Hi, Adam, where are you?’’ 


But Mister Adam, he 
Clum up a tree. 
—Remus. 








EXPERIENCE AND MEMORY. 
By EizaBpeEtTH WETTERER. 


HE things which are of ordinary every-day occurrence 

often fail to impress us with their real greatness. 

Those faculties of man which he uses in his every-day 

experience he accepts as a matter-of-fact, takes them 

and their use for granted, and seldom, if ever, marvels at or 

inquires into their real purpose and import. He usually awakes 

to the importance and necessity of such possessions only when 
threatened with their impairment or complete loss. 

The faculty of memory is one of these. That we should 
have it in our power to recall past sensations and thoughts and 
to live over again past experiences; that we should be able to 
bring back to the mind’s eye people, places, and things that 
have long gone into the past; that we have the ability to revive 
and rehabilitate old sensations, thoughts, words, deeds, all this 
is really a most marvelous power, and one that, were it not for 
its frequent use and familiarity to us, would justly be classed as 
divine, as magical or miraculous. 

What is memory? Memory in its generally accepted sense 
is the innate power in thinking beings, and even in animals, of 
retaining and reproducing sense impressions. By the power of 
memory we treasure up the sensations, the experiences we have 
from one moment to another. For instance, though through the 
senses of hearing, seeing, feeling, we are given certain informa- 
tion, yet if this information were not preserved and carried for- 
ward by memory, it would vanish as soon as perceived and 
leave us as ignorant as if it had never been perceived. One’s 
life would consist of a series of new impressions, without con- 
nection, without continuance. The faculty of acquiring knowl- 
edge would be useless without the power of retaining that knowl- 
edge, of storing it up for future use. The power of retention 
would be useless, if we lacked the ability: to reproduce that 
knowledge when we wanted it, the ability to go into our mental 
storehouse and bring forth the acquired knowledge stored up 
there. But with the retentive and reproductive power of mem- 
ory we have a tie which binds and holds together various im- 
pressions, experiences, and states of consciousness. Therefore 
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we may conclude that we are what we are through the mysteri- 
ous link of memory; that our life consists of an endless series 
of experiences strung together by the thread of memory. With- 
out memory no evolution, no change of matter to higher con- 
ditions. 

This is memory in its broad general sense. From a philo- 
sophical standpoint memory may be grouped under three heads: 
first, remembrance, second recollection, and third reminiscence. 
We may have been accustomed to regard these three aspects of 
memory as synonymous; but a little study of each will show that 
is not so. 

When we examine remembrance, we find that we remember, 
when we have been prompted by some external impression. 
Some sight or sound will recall to us something which for the 
time we had forgotten. Under the head of remembrance may 
be classed instinct, the wonderful instinct by which animals 
protect and guard themselves from danger. It is memory 
handed down to them through a long line of ancestors. For in- 
stance, a little chicken just out of the egg will shrink and cower 
at the approach of one of its hereditary enemies—a hawk. 
Countless birds having fallen prey to hawks have slowly and 
gradually stored up the memory of this phase of danger. This 
memory is shown in the wonderful instincts, the marvelous de- 
ceptions and disguises which animals will assume to guard them 
from their innumerable habitual perils. Confront them with a 
new danger and they are unprepared and bewildered. They do 
not reason about their perils, but act from instinctual impulse 
in their efforts to preserve their existence and this instinctual 
impulse is remembrance. Man has lost much of his instinct by 
reasoning, but the faculty of remembrance is shown in man by 
habits. We know that many of our actions have, by repetition, 
become easy, spontaneous, automatic and unconscious. We per- 
form an act once, and it may be difficult, but as we repeat it, it 
becomes easier, until finally we find it has become part of our 
nature, so much so that it becomes one of those automatic 
actions which we perform unthinkingly and unconsciously. Once 
we have, by memory or habit, trained the body to perform cer- 
tain acts it will continue to do them without instruction or 
direction from the mind. In walking, for instance, we do not 
have to place our mind on the movements of our feet. ‘The feet 
will walk without our attention, yet we know that at one time 
that was most difficult and required all our attention. It is in- 
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teresting to watch the attempts of a child learning to walk—how 
it first learns to balance itself, so it may stand upright alone, 
then how little by little cautiously, and after many falls and 
failures, it manages to put forth one foot while keeping its bal- 
ance on the other, and, when it has the one firmly set down, how 
it will lift and put forward the other. Slowly it learns, but once 
the physical memory has been attained, there is no further need 
for thought to perform the act. We do not keep our mind on the 
movements of our feet while walking. In fact, once the physi- 
cal memory has been acquired, it is detrimental to progress to 
keep the mind fixed on the act. We run down a flight of stairs, 
and if we attempt to put the mind on the action of the feet, 
to consider that now we must put down one foot, and now the 
other, the feet become tangled and we will be compelled to stop 
or fall. Pianists trust much to the physical memory of their 
fingers; if they stopped to think of each finger in connection 
with each note to be struck they would not be able to play. The 
same is true as to reading, writing, and speaking. By physical 
memory we are able to perform many things better without the 
conscious assistance of the mind. Now this may seem contrary 
to some of the admonitions given to enable one to concentrate. 
We are frequently told that we should only do one thing at a 
time and no matter how ordinary the occupation may be, we 
must keep our mind fixed on that. But it seems to me that 
once the body is trained to do certain things it may be per- 
mitted to perform those acts without interference or attention 
of the mind. The mind may then be elsewhere employed at the 
same time. 

Now as to the second division of memory, which is recol- 
lection. To recollect is to recall with some effort of the will 
that which we have experienced previously, and to bring it into 
our present consciousness. It is the laborious search into the 
storehouse of sense impressions and the finding and bringing 
forth those for which we sought. Recollection is a function 
peculiar to man. The animals remember, but man alone recol- 
lects. To recollect one does not exert the senses. On the con- 
trary, the senses have to become still. When trying to seek and 
bring to light some name or occurrence which for the time 
evades us, we do not look around seeking for some external 
suggestion, but instead we usually close our eyes and endeavor 
to withdraw from all distractions while we seurry around in an 
inner world until the missing subject be found. Those things 
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which were impressed clearly on our minds we recollect easily. 
For this, two things are necessary at the time of the impression; 
one is clear, undivided attention and the other is the affinity 
between the subject and the mind. If the subject be pleasing, 
memory will not be lacking. Many people complain of having 
poor memories and regret that they cannot now remember with 
the accuracy with which they once did. As children they could 
commit poem after poem to memory, an act they find difficult and 
well nigh impossible when older. Still those memories as a 
rule conveyed little or no meaning to us then. I have met some 
grown people who could repeat verses and paragraphs learned 
in childhood which are simply a hodge-podge of words.| There 
was no meaning to it. They had committed it to their memory 
as it sounded to them. It seems to me that it should not be the 
ambition to memorize so much, for it is very apt to deaden 
the power of individual, original thought. Of what advantage 
is it, after all, to repeat page after page of a certain volume if 
we thereby lessen our power to think clearly and independently 
for ourselves. It is merely mechanical memorizing, and, like all 
other work, has its advantages at certain times in our life, but 
if continued too long will paralyse the powers of sense percep- 
tion, imagination, and will. The lack of memory is frequently 
caused by inattention. We find old people whose senses lack 
the power to center on things of the present, living almost con- 
stantly in the past. They become garrulous and prosy, and 
weary us with their continued recollection of their past. The 
reason is their senses have become so dull and blunt that they 
cannot pay strict attention to the present, and so they go back 
into the past. We walk along the street, gazing idly and with 
mild curiosity, but with little attention on all that goes on before 
us. So but a faint, dim impression is received. We read hast- 
ily the daily papers and the latest books in the same manner, 
and then wonder at and lament our lack of memory. To get 
a good clear sense impression is much like taking a picture with 
a camera. We know the camera must be held steadily or the 
result will be a blurred, hazy negative. We also know that the 
camera must be focussed properly. So with the mind—if it be 
focussed properly on the subject and then held steadily, the 
result will be a clear, vivid impression, which may be recol- 
lected at any time. A thing that has once been clearly outlined 
and impressed on the mind is never forgotten. It may be lost 
to the present consciousness for a time, but it is alwavs ready to 
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be brought to light at any time by diligent search. The saying 
of the old lady that ‘‘she never forgot what she remembered’’ 
is not so very absurd after all. 

The third division of memory, the one called reminiscence, 
is different from either of the two preceding ones. The first, 
you will remember, was the act of recalling a sense impression 
without much effort and usually at the instigation of external 
impetus: this was remembrance and was shared by man and 
animal. The second belonged to man alone and was recollec- 
tion, the act of searching for a temporary lost sense impres- 
sion, finding, and bringing it into view again. But the third, 
reminiscence is what is called in philosophy soul memory. This 
is the ability to go direct to the storehouse in which is indelibly 
ingraved the memory, not of the one life alone, but of countless 
lives, and which is impervious to sleep and death and time. 
It is the momentary flash of this memory which inspires poets, 
painters, musicians, sculptors, philosophers and all genius. 

Now the question arises as to what is that upon which al! 
these different sense impressions are engraved, more or less 
clearly and distinctly, as we have directed the attention. It is 
not the brain, for the brain is merely the registering and repro- 
ductive organ for the memory. Besides, science has declared 
that of all the organs in the physical body the brain is the one 
which changes most rapidly, and consequently, most frequently. 
Therefore, on this shifting, constantly changing and disappear- 
ing matter it would be impossible to outline a clear picture, and 
equally impossible to search for and obtain that picture when 
wanted. 

Theosophy asserts that all these impressions are indelibly 
imprinted on the ‘‘astral light.’’ For many people the term 
‘‘astral light’’ seems to savor of fancy, uncertainty and super- 
stition. Hence they reject the idea without examination. Yet 
these same people will accept without a murmur not only the 
dictum of science that every atom in the universe is surrounded 
by its envelope of ether, but also the further dicta of science 
that ether is merely a postulation, and is of such infinitely fine 
matter that it cannot be cognized by any of our five senses. 
Look in the dictionary, and there ether is defined as ‘‘A sup- 
posed medium filling all space, through which the vibrations of 
light, radiant heat and electric action are propagated. This 
medium is thought to be more elastic than any ordinary form of 
matter and to exist throughout all known space, even within the 
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densest bodies.’’ Now this postulation of a substance which 
cannot be sensed by us, which no one has ever seen or handled, 
does not make less demands on our credulity than the postula- 
tion of the ‘‘astral light’’ of which this ether of science is the 
lowest aspect. In regard to the ‘‘astral light,’’ we may say that 
thoughts, words, and deeds, are therein recorded. In this con- 
nection it will be interesting to read the following from Isis 
Unveitep, Vol. 1, p. 178. 

It (the astral light) keeps an unmutilated record of all that 
was, that is, or that ever will be. The minutest acts of our lives 
are imprinted on it, and even our thoughts rest photographed 
on its eternal tablets. It is the book which we see opened by 
the angel in Revelations, which is the book of life, and out of 
which the dead are judged according to their works. It is, in 
short, the MEMORY of GOD! 

It is on the indestructible tablets of the astral light that is 
stamped the impression of every thought we think, and every 
act we perform. Memory—the despair of the materialist, the 
enigma of the phycologist, the sphinx of science—is to the stu- 
dent of old philosophies merely a name to express that power 
which man unconsciously exerts to look with inner sight into 
the astral light, and there behold the images of past sensations 
and incidents. Instead of searching the cerebral ganglia for 
micrographs of the living and the dead, of scenes that we have 
visited, of incidents in which we have borne a part, they went 
to the vast repository where the records of every man’s life, as 
well as every pulsation of the visible cosmos are stored up for 
all Eternity! 

That flash of memory which is traditionally supposed to 
show a drowning man every long-forgotten scene of his mortal 
life—as the landscape is revealed to the traveler by intermittent 
flashes of lightning—is simply the sudden glimpse which the 
struggling soul gets into the silent galleries where his history 
is depicted in imperishable colors, 

So that looking into the past, or indeed into the future, is 
the faculty of seeing with more or less clearness into this won- 
derful magical region of reflections where all thoughts, words, 
and deeds are mirrored in perpetuity. 

Now memory seems to be both good and evil. Man is a 
human soul standing between his divine spirit on the one side 
and his animal nature on the other, and we find that each of 
these has its memories, or rather man has the memory of both 
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conditions. Man is drawn to the one side by the memories of 
his lower animal nature of his material appetites and desires, 
and again he is troubled and jogged by his conscience, which is 
the persistent memory of his higher spiritual nature. 

Let him form a good resolution, let him decline to continue 
along certain paths, and at once the memories of the delights 
to be had on that road will haunt him. And then, supposing he 
complies with the temptation, is he then satisfied? No! for then 
the memory of his other nature will persistently trouble him. 
He cannot fall back into old ways comfortably. So man is con- 
stantly oscillating between his two memories; those of the de- 
sires on the one hand, and those of his spiritual nature on the 
other. While one holds complete sway, the other cannot act. 

Man is man because he forgets that he is a God. We have 
seen that no impression is entirely forgotten, it is only lost sight 
of for a time. This consciousness of his divine nature is not 
completely forgotten by man; it is only temporarily overclouded. 

In that divine inextinguishable spark called conscience, in 
his temporary aspirations, in his ideals, in his longings to be 
something different from what he now is, in his dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions, he proves his higher memory to be 
the stronger of the two. 





THE MYSTIC PRAYER. 


Lay me to sleep in sheltering flames, 
QO Master of the Hidden Fire, 
Wash pure my heart, and cleanse for me 
My soul’s desire. 


In flame of surprise bathe my mind, 
O Master of the Hidden Fire; 
That, when I wake, clear-eyed may be 
My soul’s desire. 
K'tiona Mac.eop, in THE ACADEMY. 








THE ‘*POPOL VUH”’ 
OR 
THE BOOK OF THE HOLY ASSSEMBLY 


TRANSLATED BY 
KENNETH SyLvan Gurueig, A.M., Px.D., M.D. 
THIRD PART. 
CHAPTER I. 
THe Dawn or CIvILizaTIon. 
Maize-Mapre Man. 


1. Now this is when was begun to think of Men and what 
was to enter in the composition of human fiesh. Then spoke 
the begetter (Alonu) and the existence-giver (Qaholom), the 
creator (Tzakol) and the former (Bitol), called Tepeu and 
Gucumatz : 

2. ‘‘Already dawn is near; the work is achieved, now is 
ennobled the sustainer, the nourisher (of the altar), the son of 
light, the son of civilization; now man is honored, humanity in 
the face of the earth,’’ said they. 

3. They came, they assembled in great numbers; they 
united their wise counsels in the darkness; then they sought, 
and having shaken their head, they counselled one with another, 
thinking of (what they should do). 

4. Thus fell out the wise decisions of these enlightened 
men; they met and they were shown what entered into the com- 
position of human flesh. Little was wanting but that the sun, 
moon and stars had manifested themselves above them, the 
creator and former. 

5. In Paxil and in Cayala, as the place is named, came the 
heads of yellow maize and the heads of white maize. 

6. Now this is the name of the barbarians who went to 
seek food: the fox, the jackal, the parrot and the crow, four 
barbarians who brought them the gospel of yellow maize, and 
the white maize which came to Paxil, and which showed them 
the road of Paxil. 
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7. There did they at last obtain the foods which entered 
into the composition of the flesh of the finished, formed man; 
that was his blood, which became the blood of man, this maize 
which entered into him by the care of the begetter and the 
existence-causer. 

8. Thus they finally rejoiced at having arrived at this ex- 
cellent country, so full of savory things; where was in abundance 
the yellow maize and the white maize, where abundantly grew 
the pek, the cocoa, where the sapota trees were without num- 
ber, the asses foals, the jocotes, the nances, the ahaches, and 
honey; all were filled with the best foods in this city of Paxil, 
of Cayala (for such was) its name. 

9. There were foods of all kinds, small and large foods; 
small and large plants, the way to which had been shown them 
by the barbarians. Then was begun grinding the yellow aud 
white maize, and Xmucane composed nine kinds of drinks, and 
this food entering (into the body), gave rise to strength and 
vigor, and gave flesh and muscles to man. That is what did the 
begetter and the existence-causer, Tepeu, Gucumatz, as they are 
named. 

10. Straightway they began to speak of making and form- 
ing our first ancestors—mother and father, only of the yellow 
maize and the white maize entered into their flesh, and was the 
sole nurture of the legs and arms of the man; and these were 
our first fathers, the four men who were formed, and into whom 
this food had entered (to make) their flesh. 


CHAPTER II. 
THe MAKING oF Man. 


1. Here then are the names of the first men who were made 
and formed: this is the first man: Balam-quitze (sweet-smiling 
tiger) ; the second is Balam-agab (nocturnal-tiger) ; the third is 
Mahucutah (well-known name), and the fourth Iqi-balam (lunar 
tiger) ; these are the names of our first mothers and fathers. 

2. They were called simply ‘‘fashioned and formed 
beings ;’’ they had neither mother, nor father, and we call them 
simply human beings. No woman gave birth to them; neither 
were they begotten by the builder and former, the begetter 
(Alom) and existence-giver (Qaholom). 

3. But their creation and fashioning was a miracle, a true 
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enchantment (effected) by the creator and former, by the be- 
getter and existence-causer, Tepeu and Gucumatz. Appearing 
as men, men therefore they became, they spoke and they rea- 
soned, they saw and they heard, they walked and they touched; 
perfect and beautiful human beings, whose figure was that of a 
man. 

4. Thought was and existed (in them), they saw: and 
straightway they lifted up their eyes: their glance took in 
everything; they cognized the whole world, and when they con- 
templated it, their glance turned in a moment from the vault 
of the sky to look again at the surface of the earth. 

o. At will they saw the most hidden things, without the 
need of first moving; and when, later, they directed their glance 
on this world, they likewise saw all it contained. 

6. Great was their wisdom; their genius (symbol or glance) 
extended over the forest, over the lakes and the oceans, over the 
mountains and valleys; men really worthy of admiration were 
Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, Mahucutah, and Iqi-balam. 

7. Then were they questioned by the builder and former: 
‘‘What do you think about your existence? Do you not see, do 
you not hear, is not your language good, as well as your walk? 
Look, and see if under the sky if the mountains and the plains 
manifest; try to see them now,’’ was said to them. 

8. Hereupon they saw the ‘‘ensemble,’’ the grouping of all 
that existed under the sky: then they thanked the creator and 
former, (saying): ‘‘Truly, we offer you all manner of gratitude 
(really in two times, in three times) thanks (be given you). We 
have received existence, we have received a mouth, a face, we 
speak, we hear, we think, we walk; we feel and likewise we know 
both what is afar and near. 

9. We see all the great and small things in the sky and on 
the earth. ‘We exist, O our grandmother and grandfather, in 
giving thanks for our existence and formation.”’ 

10. And they finished measuring and seeing everything 
that exists in the four corners and the four angles in the sky 
and on the earth. 

11. But the edifier and former did not contemplate these 
things with pleasure. ‘‘That which our creatures say is not 
well. They know all things great and small,’’ said they. 

12. Wherefore counsel was afresh taken of the begetter 
and existence-causer. ‘‘What shall we do with them now? Let 
but their sight be shortened, and (let them content themselves) 
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with looking a little on the surface of the earth,’’ (said they). 

13. ‘*‘What they say is not well. Is not their form of being 
simply that of mere creatures? But they will be as many gods, 
unless they procreate sufficiently, or should develop at the sow- 
ing-time, when daylight will have arisen, and unless they multi- 
ply. So be it. 

14. ‘‘Only let us mar (our work) a little, so that they may 
lack (something). What we see is not good. Might they not by 
chance wish to make themselves equal to us who made them, to 
us whose wisdom reaches afar, and knows all things?’’ 

15. Thus was spoken by the heart-of-the-sky, Hurakan, 
the lightning-pathfinder, the striking-lightning, Tepeu, Gucu- 
matz, the begetter and the former; thus spoke they, working 
again at the nature of their creature and formation. 

16. Then a cloud was breathed on their eye-balls by the 
heart-of-the-sky, and it veiled itself over as the surface of a 
mirror, covering itself with vapor; the retina of their eyes thus 
became darkened, they saw no more but what was near, and 
thet only remained visible for them. 

17. Thus was their wisdom destroyed, as also all the 
science of the four men, its beginning and ending. Thus were 
formed and created our first forefathers and parents by the 
heart-of-the-sky. 

18. Then existed also their wives, and then women were 
made. God consulted himself likewise. Thus therefore, dur- 
ing their sleep they verily received very beautiful women; and 
they found themselves with Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, Mahu- 
eutah and Iqi-balam. Their wives found themselves there, when 
they woke up; straightway their hearts were filled with joy be- 
cause of their wives. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE MAKING OF THE TRIBE. 


1. Now here are the names of their wives: Caha-paluna 
(falling water, straight water, together, water falling perpen- 
dicularly), wife of Balam-quitze; Chomiha (beautiful house, or 
beautiful water), wife of Balam-agab; Tzununiha (water or 
house of humming-birds), wife of Mahucutah; and Cakixaha 
(water or house of ara-parrot), wife of Iqi-balam. These are 
the names of their wives, and they were princesses. 

2. These begat men, both small and numerous tribes; and 
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they were the origin of ourselves, the Quiche nation, and in 
great number existed at the same time the princely sacrificers ; 
for they were not only four, but our mothers, of the Quiche 
nation, were four only. 

3. The names of each one of these who were begotten there 
in the East (at the rising of the sun, in the country of their 
origin) ; and their names have become those of the nations of 
the Tepeu, of the Olornan, of the Cohah, of the Quenech, of the 
Ahau, as those men were called in the East, where they multi- 
plied. 

4. The origin of those of Tamub and of those of [locab, 
who together came from the Eastern countries: Balam-quitze is 
the grandfather and father of the nine great houses of the 
Cavek; Balam-agab, the grandfather and father of the nine 
great houses of the Nimhaib; Mahucutah the grandfather and 
father of the four great houses of the Ahau-Quiche. 

5. They existed in three family-divisions, without having 
forgotten the name of their grandfather and father, who propa- 
gated and developed in the East. 

6. Thus likewise came Tamub and I[locab, with thirteen 
fractions of tribes: the thirteen of Tecpan, then those of Rabi- 
nal, the Cakchiquels, those of Tziquinaha; then those of Zacaha; 
then after them those of Lamak, of Cumatz, of Tuhalha, of 
Uchabaha; those of Tchumilaha; then those of Quibaha; those 
of Batenab, of Aculvinak, of Balamiha, of Cachahel and of 
Balam-colob. 

7. And these are only the principal tribes, the arms (roots) 
of the tribes, as is usually said, having referred to the principal 
only. There are still many others that originated from the 
suburbs of each quarter of the town; we have not written their 
names, but only that of those that increased in the countries 
where the sun rises. 

8. A great number of men were made, and it was during 
the darkness that they multiplied. Civilization did not yet 
exist, when they multiplied; but they all lived together, and 
great was their existence and their renown, there in the coun- 
tries of the East. 

9. At that time they did not vet serve, nor did they sus- 
tain (the altars of the gods) ; only they turned their faces to the 
sky, and they did not know what they had come to do so far. 

10. There lived then in joy the black men and the white 
men. Gentle (was) the aspect of these people, gentle their lan- 
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guage, and they were very intelligent (gentle their ears). 

11. There are generations under the skies, and there are 
countries and races whose faces are not seen; they have no 
houses, and like insane people they traverse the great and small 
mountains, said they, while insulting those people. 

12. Thus spoke those of down-there who saw the sun 
rising. Now, all had but one language. They did not yet adore 
either wood or stone; and they remembered only the word of 
the creator and former, of the heart-of-the-sky, and of the heart- 
of-the-earth. 

13. And they spoke while meditating on what hid the 
rising of the sun and filled with the divine word, filled with 
love, with obedience and reverence, they used to make their re- 
quests; then, raising their eyes to the sky, they asked for sons 
and daughters. 

14. ‘‘Hail, O creator, O former! (Tzakol and Bitol). 
You who see us and hear us! Abandon us not and forsake us 
not! O God who art in the sky and on the earth, O heart-of-the 
sky and heart-of-the-earth! Give us our descendants and our 
posterity as long as the sun and the dawn; let the sowings take 
place. Give it to us always to walk in open roads and paths 
without traps, that we be tranquil, and at peace with our own; 
that we may live a happy life; give us therefore a life sheltered 
from all reproaches, O Hurakan, O lightning-path, of striking 
lightning, O Chipinanauac, O Raxa-nanauvac, Voc-hunahpu, 
Tepeu, Gucumatz; O you begetter and existence-causer, Xpiya- 
coc and Xmucane, grand-mother of the sun, and of the light, 
grant that the sowings take place, and that light increase!’’ 

15. Thus spoke they, while they were at rest, invoking 
the return of the light, and in expectation of the rising of the 
sun, they contemplated the morning star, that great star, the 
precursor of the sun, who illumines the vault of the sky, and 
the surface of the earth, everywhere where human creatures 
move and have their being. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ConFrusion oF BABEL. 


1. Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, Mahucutah, and Iqi-balam 
said: ‘‘Let us yet await the rising of the sun.’’ Thus spoke 
those great sages, these men, learned in sciences, these men full 
of reverence and obedience, as they were called. 
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2. And yet there was neither wood nor stone (sculptured) 
which our first mothers and fathers kept; but only their hearts 
were growing weary of waiting for the sun, all the tribes being 
very numerous, as well as the nation of the Yaqui, the sacri- 
ficers. 

3. ‘*Let us start then, let us go fetch, let us finally go 
and seek if there be (anything) to guard our symbols (or signs) ; 
let us try to find what we shall light in front of it. For, how- 
ever numerous we are, we have nobody who watches over us.’’ 
Thus spoke Balam-quitze, Balam-agab, Mahucutah, and Iqi- 
balam. 


4. Now, one only town heard their discourse, and they 
started. 

2. Now, this is the name of the places where Balam- 
quitze, Balam-agab, Mahucutah, and Iqi-balam went to, with 
Tamub and Ilocab; Tulan-zuiva, the seven grottoes, seven ra- 
vines, such is the name of the town where they went to receive 
their gods. 

6. And all of them arrived there in Tulan. It was impos- 
sible to count the number of the people who arrived and who, 
all of them entered into the town, marching in good order. 

7. Their gods were given them, and the first were those 
of Balam-quitze, of Balam-agab, of Mahucutah, and of Iqi- 
balam; they were filled with joy. ‘‘Here we have at last found 
(the object of our search),’’ cried they. 

8. Here then is the first who came out, Tohil, (and it is) 
the name of the god. 

9. They hung up his ark, which was carried by Balam- 
quitze. Finally came out Avilix, name of the god which Balam- 
agab got; Hacavitz is thereafter the name of the god whom 
Mahucutah received; and Nicaptagah the name of the god whom 
[qi-balam received. 

10. And likewise as the Quiche nation received their gods, 
so also did those of Tamub receive divinities; and Tohil is also 
the name of Tamub, whom the grandfather and father of the 
princes of Tamub received, whom we know yet to-day. 

11. The third (tribe) is finally Llocab. Tohil was also 
the name of its divinity whom its grandfather and father re- 
ceived, and its princes also we still know to-day. 

12. Such is the name of the three Quiche families; they 
did not separate; for one and the same was the name of their 
god, Tohil, that of the Quiche, Tohil of Tamub, and of Llocab, 
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the god having but one name, and these three Quiche families 
did not. separate. 

is. Of these three, verily very great was their nature, of 
Tohil, of Havilix, and of Hacavitz. 

14. Then all the tribes also arrived, the Rabinalians, the 
Cakchiquels, and those of Tziquinaha, with the nations of the 
Yaqui, as they are called to-day. 

15. Now, that was the place where the language of the 
tribes altered. Thence occurred the diversity of their lan- 
guages; they no more understood each other clearly, when they 
arrived at Tulan. Now there is where they divided. Some 
went eastwards and some came this way. 

16. And the skin of beasts was their only clothing; they 
had not on abundance of good clothes with which to clothe 
themselves, and the skins of animals was their only ornament. 
They were poor, had nothing in their possessions, only they 
were men mighty by nature. 

17. When they arrived there in Tulan-zuiva, at the seven 
grottoes, seven ravines, is it said in the ancient histories, long 
had been their march to arrive in Tulan. 


To be Continued. 


LIFE. 
By Aticr Le PLONGEON. 


OMNIPOTENCE! eternally are we 

In Thine embrace. Incorporate with Thee 

Existence glorious and limitless 

Is ours for aye. But lo! amid our bliss 

There comes a phantom state, a vivid dream 

Of torment, grief, unhappiness, that seem 

Most fearful and prolonged, the while endured, 
Yet—verilv, to Thee again is lured 

Each one,—so swiftly that a single breath 

Of Thine outlasts that dream—ealled LIFE and DEATH 








A MAY-DAY EXPERIENCE. 
By AHASVERUS. 


T is the first day of May, it is the first day of the week. 

The morning is indescribably beautiful. It calls up 

sensations that cannot be put into words. If you have 

never felt them no one can impart them to you. Were 

he such an artist as the world has not yet seen, the mightiest of 

bards, the sweetest of singers, the most powerful of painters, a 

combination of Géthe, Schubert and Turner—he cannot impart 
them to you. 

I enter one of the little parks in the heart of the great 
eity,—an occasional oasis in a desert of dreary dwellings, weari- 
some warehouses and factories, monstrous office buildings and 
hotels, showy and shabby shops: a very wilderness of bricks 
and boards, stone and steel. Only here and there have these 
substances been formed into some semblance to harmony. 

But I see none of these this day: I am blinded by the beauty 
of the morning, I dream the dream of dreams. Too soon am I 
awakened. I can shut out the monstrosities of man’s making. 
[ cannot shut out man himself. 

Opposite me sits a man, and on the next bench to him a 
woman,—for so I must needs call them since the language lacks 
words which will adequately deseribe specimens of the genus 
homo from whom everything that stands for manhood and 
womanhood seems to have departed. 

The man is horrible, yet he holds my attention only a few 
moments, for I have met his kind only too often on highways 
and by-ways. It is the less familiar horror of the woman that 
binds me. I ean describe that horror no more than I can 
describe the beauties of the morning: this, too, is one of the 
things that must be felt to be known. She is asleep, as is the 
man—he quietly, evidently used to sleeping under almost any 
condition, but she uneasily. 

Hundreds of men and women pass, most of them in holiday 
attire, many of them on their way to church, good Christians, 
no doubt, in their own estimation; vet none take notice of the 
woman beyond, perhaps, a second glance. So calloused have we 
become that even the children play near her. 
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The park policeman passes. He kicks the man and shakes 
the woman, cautioning them both not to sleep. The man obeys, 
though with evident effort. Not so the woman. As one dazed 
she stares into vacancy for a few minutes, then drops again 
into a fitful doze. The policeman returns, he orders her from 
the park. Mechanically she rises, hardly knowing which way to 
turn her uncertain steps. 

I ask the policeman whether he knows anything about her. 
He does not, although she has been here many times, and I 
learn, on further inquiry: ‘‘She’s a bad ’un.’’ That sums up 
his knowledge of her. 

I watch the retreating figure, and I find my faith sorely 
tried. ‘‘Can this, too, be God?’’ I ask myself. ‘‘Can it be that 
here, too, He manifests Himself?’’ But my faith triumphs. I 
think of the form in which Krishna reveals himself to Arjuna 
on the battlefield, | think of Socrates and the character reader, 
and, best proof of all, I think of myself and the horrors my 
heart has held. And I remember TZat tuam asi—That thou art. 
Aye, woman, thou, too, art That—art That as much as is the 
blossoming magnolia bush thou art now passing—and I am 
That. I know now that I can only love my neighbor as myself 
as I realize myself in my neighbor. And now my soul cries out 
to the woman and I would help. But how? I am poor; but 
even if I were rich what would it avail unless I am rich in love. 
Am I rich in that? Evidently not rich enough or I would not 
be asking these questions. To him who is sufficiently rich in 
love the thought that he is poor in purse does not occur. 

And another doubt assails me. Can I help? Must we not 
all work out our own salvation? What would it profit the pupil 
if the teacher did his lesson for him? The teacher—That brings 
another thought. Who is the true teacher? How does he 
teach? The true teacher is the lover and he teaches by example 
more than by precept. 

These are my thoughts as I follow the woman. At a 
crowded drinking fountain I overtake her. She is waiting for 
the crowd to let her approach, but they have no desire to make 
room for her. It remains for me to fill the cup and hand it to 
her. She thanks me with a look, and turns away. 

I rinse the cup, fill it and prepare to drink, but it sinks from 
my lips. Ah! my doubts were only too well founded! In vain 
I argue that I have drunk hundreds of times from such cups, 
knowing full well who might have drunk before me; that even 
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if it were contaminated it could not affect a healthy body. I 
still lack the love that manifests itself in faith. If I had that I 
could drain the cup, though I knew it contained poison. No 
poison could then harm me. 

I look after the retreating woman, and notice that she walks 
a little firmer; something like ‘‘carriage’’ even has come into 
her tottering figure. I have helped her; and now she helps me. 
I drain the cup my sister drained. 





TRUE PRAYER. 
By a CoNnTRIBUTOR. 


Godhead that dwells within! 
Hear purest passion’s plea; 
Make me to truth akin 

And Love that maketh free. 


Godhead that thrones without! 
Be Thou revealed to me; 

For love of self and doubt 
Ever thy presence flee. 


Godhead that dwells within! 
I plead for potent power; 
To hear above the din 

Thy voice in every hour. 


Godhead that thrones without! 
Thus let Thy grace increase; 
Till conquering self and douvt 
I enter into Peace. 





It is said a man reapeth the fruit of any extraordinary good 
or bad action in the space of three years, three months, three 
fortnights or three days. 














THE LIFE OF JOHANN GEORG GICHTEL, 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘THEOSOPHICA PRACTICA,’ ” VOL. VII, LEYDON, 1772. 
By T. R. Prater. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL 


After the house-brothers were separated they became the 
objects of mockery of those about them. Some feigned hu- 
mility, and went about with such solemn faces that, taking these 
to be expressions of their inner and real feelings, others were 
misled and fell also. They talked much about humility, charity, 
and conquering the heresy of separateness; but they were in 
reality puffed up, conceited and stubborn, for within them was 
the dragon of pride. They travelled about and flattered people 
in their efforts to get followers. Interiorly no one harmonized 
with the other, and none regarded the greatest sins as an evil. 
Thus they laid themselves open to the ridicule and censure of 
those about them, and were justly accused of not practicing what 
they preached. 

Never again did they meet Gichtel. Conscience chided 
them for having deserted Gichtel, for neither Gichtel nor Ueber- 
feld had ever treated them in other than the kindest manner, 
nor had a bitter word ever been spoken against any of them. 

The cause of failure was due to the fact that they imagined 
they had attained to their spiritual awakening through their 
own powers when in reality it was due to the spiritual influence 
brought upon them by the presence of Gichtel, and by the power 
engendered through living together in harmony. They all for- 
got that Gichtel had upheld and supported them for years, and 
now they rewarded him by saying that they wished they had 
never met him. Eventually, they were among the numbers of 
Gichtel’s bitterest enemies. All their own faults and short- 
comings they laid at the door of Gichtel, and they even went 
so far as to accuse him of being the direct cause of their 
failure. They condemned him as the arch conspirator, and 
brother Ueberfeld as his dupe. 

Slandering Gichtel and his teachings continually, they suc- 
ceeded in alienating from him many good people whom he was 
helping. So that not only did they condemn Gichtel personally, 
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but they spake of all the spiritual experiences through which 
they themselves had passed as being mere illusions and figments 
of the brain; thus denying the very manifestation of the higher 
powers within themselves. 

But as the adversary was unable to shake our two warriors 
by persecution he tried another scheme to make them fail and 
give up their faith in the Divine. As long as there was unity 
of purpose, harmony, and friendship among the brothers, every- 
thing came in plenty to them; so that while they could help 
each other there was no question nor doubt as to where to get 
food for so many, and none suffered. But as soon as dissension 
broke out, and love disappeared, Satan stepped in and, as about 
Job, speaking to God said: ‘‘They praise you and say that they 
love you, for thou hast surrounded them with benefactors: but 
take everything away from them and then see whether they will 
praise you.’’ Then God permitted the trials. 

All those who were now Gichtel’s antagonists used their 
utmost efforts to prevent people from helping them, and they 
succeeded with many. Some of their former benefactors came 
and offered them lucrative positions to earn a living and aban- 
don their lives of spiritual endeavor. When these suggestions 
were not heeded aid was refused, in order to compel Gichtel and 
Ueberfeld to accept their offers. Gichtel and Ueberfeld were 
told to let it be known if they suffered, and they would receive 
help. Because they refused to beg it was said that they were 
conceited and obstinate, but our Gichtel and Ueberfeld put their 
trust in God and asked that He look into their hearts. They 
would not serve two masters. 

Speaking through some wealthy people, the world spirit 
said: ‘‘Thouw should’st earn thy bread with thine own hands 
and should’st give some to the poor.’’ But, not wishing to 
engage in controversy, Gichtel remained silent. It was then 
said that Gichtel and Ueberfeld were lazy and wanted others 
to work for them. Many said: ‘‘Do not let us give them any- 
thing, for by so doing we only confirm them in their illusions.’’ 
Others said: ‘‘If they want to be teachers of faith let them live 
on faith, then if we see that fried doves will fly into their 
mouths, we will believe.’’ Such statements were cireulated 
through all countries in order that all hands might be closed 
against them. The most virulent persecutors were the pious, 
for they could not understand the nature of meditation, nor 
the power of spiritual praver. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


The menonites were the bitterest persecutors of Gichtel and 
Ueberfeldt. The head of this sect denounced them publicly 
from the pulpit. On such an occasion, one Elias Wold arose in 
the meeting immediately after a denunciation and objected to 
such persecution. On returning to his home, he opened the 
Bible and his eyes rested upon the verse which reads: ‘‘Search 
for treasures that are eternal ? **Well, well,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
have read the Bible a long time, but have never searched for 
eternal treasures; whereupon he gave up his old life, became a 
follower of Christ, and had that peace of mind which raised him 
beyond all wants. 

This persecution became so intense that whenever Gichtel 
or Ueberfeldt went on the street, people would stand and look at 
them in a contemptuous manner. Boys would throw stones at 
them and shout: ‘‘Quaker! Quaker!’’ and they went so far as to 
break the windows in their house. Old acquaintances came to 
give advice, saying that they ought to work for their living and 
not depend on the charity of others. But Gichtel and Ueber- 
feld remained firm in their faith for they knew God was with 
them. Every one that knew them and the straits they were in, 
kept close watch to see whether they would persevere in their 
purpose, or whether in their heavy trials they would complain 
about their hard lot and ask for assistance; but none of these 
doubters knew what it was to have true faith in God. The 
Earth Spirit used all its cunning and subtlety to weaken them, 
but did not succeed. At one time, when the attacks became 
intense, Gichtel entered into a deeper state of consciousness, 
where he came into the presence of his God, who assured him 
of support. And so he became firmer in his course. 

At that time, such of Gichtel’s followers who came to Hol- 
land and who were not firm in the Christ principle, were sure 
to fali under the influence of Gichtel’s traducers, and many an 
earnest though weak soul was led from the right path. Poverty 
oppressed them, yet they did not complain or tell of their 
troubles, nor ask any one for support. Under such conditions 
their debts increased. At last Ueberfeld lost all his household 
goods. and Gichtel had to leave the dwelling where he had lived 
for twenty-two years. The tempter brought money to Ueber- 
feld, but he declined it. 
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Debts and other difficulties accumulated in order that Gich- 
tel and Ueberfeld might pass through these trials, and so learn 
to have compassion for weaker souls. While so beset, Gichtel 
prayed that his creditors might not press him beyond his power 
of endurance, which had the effect of the creditors offering to 
cancel debts and to give them money besides. Neither Gichtel 
nor Ueberfeld accepted the money offered them, but through 
the kindness of faithful friends they were eventually enabled 
to pay in full all their debts. 

During the time of their greatest poverty, in 1688, one of 
his best and truest friends, A. v. H., on several occasions had 
offered Gichtel to invest the sum of 12,000 guilders in his name, 
the interest of which would amount to about 1,200 guilders 
yearly. This, his friend said, would insure him against any 
want. But Gichtel would not accept this offer. To his friend 
he said modestly : ‘‘ Dear friend, do not concern yourself so much 
about me, my faith is not built upon you, nor upon any creature 
in this world; my faith is in God, who is more to me than all 
the possessions in this world. You would not take from me my 
good father, who has plentifully provided me with everything 
so far: my faith is worth more to me than 12,000 Guilders.’’ 
Upon which the other answered: ‘‘Friend Gichtel, I agree with 
you; wherever you go you have God with you; but when we 
have no money with us we are lost.’’ Ueberfeld had similar 
experiences. His parents and his brothers and sisters urged 
him to come to them, saying that they would take care of him; 
and when he refused they offered him money, but he declined 
all with thanks. Their benefactor, A. v. H., died when he had 
reached his ninety-second year. In his will, he left Gichtel the 
sum of money he had previously offered him; but the son of 
A. v. H. withheld it from Gichtel, for which our warrior was 
very thankful, as it relieved him of the great responsibility of 
keeping more money than was necessary for his own and his 
friends’ sustenance; any surplus he always gave to the poor. 

During these years of temptation several persons came to 
him to offer him all kinds of secret knowledge which they had 
obtained, but he gently declined the aid of all, because Divine 
Wisdom had already taught him all that such persons could 
offer him. 

It was about the year 1689, that both Gichtel and Ueberfeld 
had to undergo severe tests as to their faith in the God within. 
It seemed as if they had been abandoned by God, angels and 
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men; but Gichtel’s heart was strong as iron. During this period 
his prayer was: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’’ When he asked within, he could get no answer; yet he 
resolved to rely on his God, or die. They held fast with full 
faith, to the God of love. Gichtel acknowledged later that he 
and Ueberfeld had at times been very weary and would willingly 
have died, because there was no light anywhere without, and 
utter darkness seemed to be within. 

While in their dire distress and darkness friends and ene- 
mues alike interpreted their misfortune as being due to evil 
works. Life in a desert would have been preferable to this 
period of suffering, but through it all they remained firm and 
true, knowing that suffering was necessary until the personal 
will was mastered and the personality controlled, even though 
the suffering should last for an eternity. The world spirit 
strove constantly to turn their attention to the exterior world, 
which compelled them to fight against such attacks with con- 
stant prayer. God searched Gichtel to the very center of his 
being, that he might become firm in faith and strong in spirit. 
The lower nature of Gichtel shrouded his mind in darkness, 
represented God as a wrathful and implacable judge; and that 
no matter how he would strive he could not break through the 
dark veil and attain to the true light . 

By resisting anger, harshness, doubt, fear, desire, self-con- 
ceit, whenever these vices attacked him, Gichtel’s strength was 
wonderfully increased. When our warrior was in the deepest 
darkness he had to wrestle, even as man to man, with four 
powerful entities of darkness. During that time he did not 
know whether he was in the body or out of it. He derived great 
benefit from Jacob Bohme’s golden rule: ‘‘Hold fast to that 
which you have.’’ ‘‘Suffering is an evil guest.’’ For even 
Bohme by slightly yielding had lost his powers, after which 
he had to strive earnestly for seven long years to regain them. 
Gichtel’s heart was heavy, for three of the demoniacal beings 
mocked God in the most arrogant manner and claimed victory 
while they struggled with his soul. Exteriorly the demoniacs 
rejoiced. In dwarf-like forms they danced around him in the 
full light of day, to distract his mind, and cause him to despair. 
Then, appealing to his God, he said: ‘‘Oh God! even though 
Thou shouldst forsake me, still I will trust Thee. While there 
is breath in my body I will praise Thee and my gaze shall not 
fail before those who would try to separate me from thee.’’ 
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When utterly reduced in strength by the red dragon, to his inner 
God he would say: ‘‘Help Jesus!’ 

Hardly were the words pronounced before he would at once 
be removed from the hellish anguish. The tests grew more and 
more severe, and, were it not that Gichtel and Ueberfeld had 
the warrior Jesus with them, and Divine Wisdom to strengthen 
them, they would have been compelled to give up the fight. At 
one period, when everything seemed dark and desolate, Gichtel’s 
evil demon appeared to him during prayer, for five days 
consecutively, and on one day appeared five times, and each 
time with a large and long knife, saying: ‘‘ You fool, why do you 
torture yourself in your imagination and make a martyr of 
yourself; all your praying is for nothing; cut your throat, and 
thus end all your suffering; no, you need expect no help, nor 
even to be heard by God; everything is lost! How could God 
love you, when he pays no heed to your supplications? Your 
prayers are not answered.’’ But our warrior held fast to the 
invisible God, and called upon the Jesus within, saying: ‘‘ Lord 
not above my power of endurance.’’ Upon this appeal the evil 
being was compelled to cease his attack, and light would appear 
at once. At another time, Gichtel’s evil demon appeared to him 
three times in one day and said impressively and with power: 
‘‘T am God, the Father; mine is all the power; all is mine. 
Nothing can be done without my sanction, thou must worship 
me!’? But each time this was said a lightning would flash 
from Gichtel’s heart and would throw this father of lies into an 
abyss. At another time, the demoniac put the following 
thoughts into Gichtel’s mind: ‘‘ Why should I worry my life with 
constant suffering and pain. I do not know whether, in these 
times, the victory will be gained and paradise realized within 
my soul; I seem to make no progress.’’ This thought nearly 
overpowered and conquered him, but he appealed to Divine 
Wisdom who came to his aid and he overcame even this doubt. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


When thus beset, with no visible hope, his beloved Sophia, 
Divine Wisdom, appeared to him and said: ‘‘ My dearly beloved, 
I have aided you in secret in your inmost soul, else you could 
not have contended against this powerful being, who conquered 
my first-born Adam. It has been decreed in the council of the 
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Highest that the temple of God will be erected, and the stones 
are being so prepared that they will withstand the attacks of 
the evil powers. Depart not from love, for he who remains not 
in love will have no part in me.’’ His beloved Wisdom then 
touched him with the light-power, and promised never to for- 
sake nor leave him alone. He then took the weapons of his 
spirit with more earnestness and fought with the Cherub (one 
of the aforesaid elementary powers) with more determination 
than ever before. 

Meanwhile the opponents of Gichtel and Ueberfeld watched 
them closely, and made all manner of inquiries as to whether 
they had contracted any debts or asked any one for aid and 
assistance; but nobody could complain of them. Many people 
had hoped that they would succumb from privation. Many 
falsehoods were circulated about them; some said that Gichtel 
made gold by the lapis philosophorum, others accused them of 
counterfeiting, others again claimed that Gichtel had received 
40,000 Thalers from Germany and that he and Ueberfeld lived 
on the fat of the land. To all of these charges Gichtel and 
Ueberfeld lived on the fat of the land. To all of these charges 
Gichtel and Ueberfeld made no reply. This so confounded their 
enemies that they were unable to understand them. Because 
Gichtel and Ueberfeld lived the true inward life, Spiritus Mundi 
had neither the power nor right to overthrow them. 

During all that time Gichtel wrestled with the dark powers 
and offered himself as a sacrifice for all those who had departed 


from the true path, in order that they might return again and 
be saved. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Not failing in their moral and mental trials the evil powers 
attacked them physically. They were strengthened by an addi- 
tion to their number in the person of one Isaac Passavant, a 
faithful friend of Ueberfeld. He had been known to Ueberfeld 
for years, but had been prevented from joining them sooner. 

There were now three house-brothers; Gichtel, Ueberfeld 
and Passavant. After living together for some time each in 
turn was attacked with some physical sickness, but they could 
not be separated. The first victim was Ueberfeld, who fell 
sick in the autumn of 1691. This was always the most critical 
time for the brethren. Ueberfeld’s illness was severe, but he 
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was fully restored to health in the following year, 1692. About 
the same time Passavant was the one who was taken ill, but 
through the assistance of Gichtel and Ueberfeld he conquered 
the attack and became a better instrument for work than he had 
been before. On September 9th, 1693, the year following the 
illness of Passavant, Gichtel became suddenly iil. He fought it 
off until the 12th, when he was confined to his bed and became 
delirious. 

For thirteen days he hovered between death and life. No 
one expected that he would leave his couch alive. The physi- 
cian who had visited him, predicted that Gichtel could not live 
until the next morning; but when, next morning, he found him 
seated at the table with Ueberfeld, he expressed great aston- 
ishment and said: ‘‘You confound the medical profession.”’ 
This was the second time Gichtel had had a remarkable re- 
covery. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Although Gichtel and Ueberfeld had not been successful in 
saving their fallen comrades, yet all their work had its reward, 
as hatred and anger had been conquered by love. They had 
been severely tested in their efforts to carry the sins of human- 
ity, and they held fast with fiery earnestness, until they had 
conquered anger and hatred. This caused many of their ene- 
mies to become their friends. The power was so strongly mani- 
fested that the fiery dragon in all the brothers, was conquered. 
The evil powers lost control, because the Christ power was 
supreme in the inner man, and the sleeping virgin began to 
awaken. The warriors then saw the dark entity fall like light- 
ning from heaven into the abyss. By this conquest Spiritus 
Mundi, who had fought so long, was also overcome and was 
obliged to submit to love. 

All this lasted until the death of H. in the year 1689, at 
which time all inner connection with de Raadt was broken. 

After a great battle of the inner man with the dragon and 
the dragon was completely conquered a great silence fol- 
lowed. Outer enemies ceased their attacks and persecutions. 
Gichtel and Ueberfeld offered them help instead. The brothers 
now realized that the warrior within had battled on their behalf, 
that the gates to Paradise had been opened again to them, and 
that they now had free access to the tree of life. This gave 
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them the certitude that they had attained to the spiritual world, 
and they patiently waited to be freed from their physical ves- 
ture. They could see all things clearly and enjoyed that silence 
which is peace. The warriors now looked forward to another 
season wherein the divine light would radiate and disperse the 
darkness, and that the effect of their penetration and victory 
through the veil of darkness would benefit many others. They 
hoped that great warriors for the Good would arise, who would 
gather the material for the building of the Temple. 


CHAPTER XXXIITI. 


Gichtel hoped that Truth would become manifest, and that 
not his relations only would become overshadowed by the Divine 
Spirit, but that the large circle of his spiritual friends and fol- 
lowers would also come under its influence. Gichtel knew that 
the preachers and teachers obscured the Truth. He hoped that 
the power of the world spirit might be broken, that the creeds 
and dogmas be done away with, that people would sacrifice their 
lower to their higher natures, and that thus they be able to do 
away with the tree of knowledge of good and evil and live on the 
tree of life. Thus they would pierce the veil of darkness, dver- 
come the elemental powers, and make it easier for their way of 
attainment. 

Gichtel now knew that his complaints when darkness had 
surrounded him, and his efforts seemed to bear no fruit, had 
been wholly unjust. He realized now that during all that time 
the spititual tree with its many branches had grown up within 
and without. 

Though Gichtel and Ueberfeld had attained to inward peace, 
they did not rest and throw their weapons away, for the old 
enemy was active in their inexperienced comrades. Through 
the contest that Gichtel had so earnestly waged for many years, 
he had acquired great spiritual riches. He had become like a 
strong tree, which could resist all storms. He was, apparently, 
like other men, but could anyone have seen his inner man he 
would have been astonished at its brilliance. On one occasion 
when Gichtel had suffered, apparently without hope, for many 
years, he did not think that his spiritual body could have de- 
veloped during that time and he earnestly prayed that his inner 
vision might be opened that he may see it. His prayer was 
granted. He saw his spiritual body, but its brilliance was so 
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intense that it affected his physical sight. His experiences in 
the interior and exterior life had given him such power and 
confidence that he feared nothing on the inner or outer planes. 

The foundation and bond of our friends was love, in which 
they constantly exercised themselves. For love only is pow- 
erful enough to conquer death. During the time of Gichtel’s re- 
birth, his chief consideration was: how he shonld perfectly car- 
ry out the admonition in the Christian catechism ‘‘Thou shalt 
love, trust, and fear thy God with all thy might,’’ and this he tried 
to practice above everything else. They had no other teacher 
than Love; this enabled them to accomplish what would other- 
wise have been impossible. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


One of the weaknesses which Gichtel had to overcome was 
the desire to sleep during the day. To avoid this he would walk 
up and down, or stand, while at devotion in his room. He had 
discovered that when he gave up to sleep, his lower nature be- 
came stronger and could be more easily aroused (the elemental 
powers would enter through the Solar Tincture of his astral 
body). 

When his higher nature reproached him for giving away to 
sinful thoughts he was greatly worried. In the earlier days he 
would confess his own and his brethren’s sins, and thought that 
he did well thereby, but the more he confessed, the less power 
he felt. This lasted until he read Boehme, who said that those 
who continually think of their sins are like those who constantly 
carry about and offer their own impurities to others; and, 
also, ‘‘Leave your sins alone and you will soon be out of the 
house of sin.’’ Then Spiritus Mundi tried to impersonate his 
God. It spoke to him in an authorative voice, that he should 
kill out his egotism and conceit, walk humbly and confess his 
sins, and not to think of himself as a proud and free spirit. But 
Gichtel recognized the voice and replied: ‘‘Thou evil one, away 
with you! My only will is to serve the inner God and trust in 
him. This is all I desire.’’ The parable of the prodigal son 
was a great aid to him for in it he saw that in the heart of 
God is love, wherein there is no evil; and that, as in I Cor. 18, 
God did not wish to see sin nor have it confessed. This he kept 
constantly in mind, and spoke of it to many others. 


To be Continued. 








A COMMENT. 


By B. E. G. 


lyn church, recently addressed, in New York, an audience 

of twenty-five hundred men upon the subject, ‘‘ Patriotism 

and Love of Country.’’ He labored energetically for 
nearly an hour to convince his hearers, who came from the great 
middle class socially and were laborers, artisans, mechanics, 
bookkeepers, shop keepers, and some professional men, that they 
should love their country and be patriotic, for three reasons: 
First, because a country’s greatness and grandeur is dependent 
upon its wealth, and this country carefully guards the sacred 
rights of property owners and the sanctity of property. This 
reason was given first, and was the one most frequently referred 
to by the Reverend Doctor, and was clearly in his mind as the 
most important to be adduced. 

Now I am earnestly interested in the welfare of my fellows, 
because their welfare includes my own, and I have a strong 
feeling against ‘‘socialism,’’ but I should like to inquire, how 
and wherein are the rights of property holders more sacred 
than the rights of any other though he be not a property holder. 
Is the owning of property the purpose of life? 

From the esteem in which the Doctor is held in the church 
world and from his importance in the world at large, he stands 
in a very large sense as the mouthpiece of the Church, and he 
probably correctly voiced the idea of theology and the church. 

The other reasons for patriotism were given as ‘‘Educa- 
tion’’ and ‘‘Freedom of speech.’’ 

One should love this country ‘‘because it offers to all the 
opportunity of obtaining an education without cost,’’ and, ‘‘One 
should love this country because it guarantees him freedom of 
speech.’’ These last are two cogent and weighty reasons why 
one should be inspired by patriotism to uphold the Government 
and aid in the development of the resources of the Nation. But 
behind these there is a fundamental reason which is nearly lost 
sight of in the mad desire to realize to its fullest possibility 
the actuality of the Government’s ability to preserve inviolate 
the rights of property, which the church considers are sacred. 

If there is anything ‘‘sacred’’ in the right of holding prop- 


A learned Doctor of Divinity, pastor of an historic Brook- 
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erty, it is that he who produces shall have the right to use and 
enjoy the products of his labor. Does this, or has any govern- 
ment ever succeeded in securing to the producer the full benéfit 
of his effort? If not, why not? Simply because we have not 
yet learned to adjust the balance between the rights of the 
individual, and the rights of the whole body of individuals. Our 
failure to learn how to strike the balance is due to a miscon- 
ception of the purpose of life. We look upon life, taught as 
we are by theology, as a field of opportunities of which each is 
to seize aS many as he can grasp, and, if possible, hold for his 
personal enjoyment all that he succeeds in seizing. This view 
is due to the disproportionate value which we place upon the 
personality. We confuse the soul with the personality, and so 
identify the man with his body, and its requirements and en- 
joyments. 

The things of the world, all material things, should prop- 
erly be considered as but the implements of the mind. The 
products of the soil, the riches of the earth, all things that 
minister to the sustenance and comfort of the body, and even 
the body itself are, one and all, for the use of the mind. They 
are not the end of effort, but the means of realizing that to 
which the mind is reaching. If the mind addresses itself only 
to the attainment of physical enjoyment, it will make the amass- 
ing of wealth the end of effort, and personal selfishness will be 
the one rule of conduct. The right of holding property will 
then be considered as sacred, and the property itself endowed 
with sanctity. 

Against this the soul in man must ever protest. Property, 
the body, life itself, are all but the opportunities of the soul to 
perfect for itself an instrument for the fuller expression of its 
divine nature. The soul itself is holy, its rights alone are 
sacred, and its opportunities are in the very nature of things 
endowed with sanctity. 

Education furnishes great and glorious opportunities and 
enormously multiplies the influence and power of the individual, 
but the power so gained can be used as effectively to retard 
progress as to forward it, unless the individual fully realizes 
his own responsibility. Responsibility is of the soul, and it is 
to his self, the soul, that every person is responsible, and to his 
soul that each must render his account. To his own soul shall 
every man answer for the deeds done in the body. This is the 
law, and ‘‘heaven and earth shall pass away, but not one jot 
or one tittle shall pass from the law until all shall be fulfilled.’’ 
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Greater than any possible ‘‘sanctity of property,’’ and more 
sacred than any right of holding property, is the most sacred of 
all rights in the whole universe, the right of each soul to the 
opportunity to work out its own development. 

This includes more than the right to amass wealth, more 
than the mere right of free speech, more than the opportunity 
to acquire an education, which is too often merely the acquire- 
ment of information; for beyond all these lies ‘‘the far more 
noble and glorious purpose’’ of using them for the attainment 
of the aspirations of the soul. 

I love my Country; I love her institutions; I love her sons 
and daughters who by glorious effort have secured so much of 
freedom as we now enjoy; but more than all, I love her because 
here, in this land, and by this people, is to be made sure and 
inalienable to every citizen the sacredness of the right of oppor- 
tunity to work out the evolution of his own soul. 

Now, in the childhood of the great race that is forming 
here, we may appear to be satisfied with the toys of wealth and 
personal power, but soon we shall grow to man’s estate, and 
put away childish things. Then the toys will be relegated to 
the garret and we shall value them justly as only the toys which 
helped to develop the childish mind. As men, as souls, we shall 
address ourselves earnestly and effectively to the good of the 
whole and each man’s greatest personal effort shall be to help 
the other fellow. 

When this comes to pass there will be no need to explain 
patriotism, for it will have demonstrated itself. The guarantee 
of the equal right of opportunity is the foundation of the Na- 
tion’s real greatness, and that desire to help each other which 
brings about the ‘‘Good of All,’’ is the true foundation of real 
patriotism. 

Patriotism based upon admiration of the Country’s great- 
ness and wealth is only emphasized selfishness. Let our min- 
isters and all others get back to the original teaching of the 
Master, and learn the need and worth of unselfishness. 





There is no one the friend of another; there is no one the 
enemy of another; friends, as well as enemies, are created 
through our transactions. 








MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


At a gathering some evenings ago the question was asked: “Is a Theo- 
sophist a vegetarian or a meat eater?” 

A theosophist may be a meat eater or a vegetarian, but vegetarianism 
or meat eating will not make one a theosophist. Unfortunately, many 
people have supposed that the sine qua non for a spiritual life is vegetarian- 
ism, whereas such a statement is contrary to the teachings of true spiritual 
instructors. “Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but that 
which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man,” said Jesus. (Matt. 
XVil.) 

‘Believe thou not that sitting in the dark forests, in proud seclusion and 

apart from men; believe thou not that life on roots and plants. 
Oh devotee, that this will lead thee to the goal of final liberation,” says the 
Voice of the Silence. A theosophist should use his best judgment and always 
be governed by reason in the care of his physical psychic and mental health. 
As regards the matter of food the first question which he should ask him- 
self is “What food is necessary for me to keep my body in health?” 
When he finds this out by experiment then let him take that food which 
his experience and observation show him to be best adapted to his physical 
and mental requirements. Then he will be in no doubt as to what food he 
shall eat, but he will surely not speak or think of meatariasm or a veg- 
etablearianism as being qualifications of the theosophist. 

“How can a real theosophist consider himself a theosophist and still 
eat meat when we know that the desires of the animal are transferred from 
the flesh of the animal to the body of the one who eats it?” 

A real theosophist never claims to be a theosophist. There are many 
members of the Theosophical Society but very few real theosophists; be- 
cause a theosophist is, as the name implies, one who has attained to divine 
wisdom; one who has united with his God. When we speak of a real 
theosophist, we must mean one having divine wisdom. Generally, though 
not accurately, speaking, however, a theosophist is a member of the 
Theosophical Society. The one who says he knows the desires of the 
animal to be transferred to the body of one who eats it proves by his state- 
ment that he does not know. The flesh of the animal is the most highly 
developed and concentrated form of life which may be ordinarily used as 
food. This represents desire, certainly, but the desire of the animal in its 
natural state is much less bainful than desire in the human being. Desire 
in itself is not bad, but only becomes bad when an evily disposed mind unites 
with it. It is not the desire itself which is bad, but the evil purposes to 
which it is put by the mind and to which it may induce the mind, but to say 
the desire of the animal as an entity is transferred to the human body is an 
incorrect statement. The entity called the kama rupa, or desire-body, 
which actuates the body of the animal, is in no way connected with the meat 
of that animal after death. The desire of the animal lives in the blood of 
the animal. When the animal is killed, the desire-body passes out of its 
physical body with the life blood, leaving the flesh, made up of the cells, 
as the concentrated form of life which has been worked up by that animal 
from the vegetable kingdom. The meat eater would have quite as much 
right to say, and be more reasonable if he did say, that the vegetarian was 
poisoning himself with prussic acid by eating lettuce or any of the other 
poisons which abound in vegetables, than the vegetarian could truly and 


correctly say that the meat eater was eating and absorbing the desires of 
the animals. 
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“Is it not true that the yogis of India, and men of divine attainments, live 
on vegetables, and if so, should not those who would develop themselves 
avoid meat and also live on vegetables?” 

It is true, that most yogis do not eat meat, nor do they who have great 
spiritual attainments, and who usually live apart from men, but it does not 
follow that because they did, all others should abstain from meat. These 
men have not spiritual attainments because they live cn vegetables, but they 
eat vegetables because they can do without the strength of the meat. 
Again we should remember that those who have attained are quite different 
from those who are trying to begin to attain, and the food of the one cannot 
be the food of the other because each body requires the food most necessary 
to it to maintain health. It is pathetic as it is amusing to see that the 
moment an ideal is perceived the one who perceives it is likely to suppose 
that it is within his reach. We are like children who see an object far away 
but who ignorantly reach out to grasp it, unmindful of the distance inter- 
vening. It is too bad that would-be aspirants to yogiship or divinity should 
not imitate the divine characteristics and the spiritual insight of divine men 
instead of aping the most physical and material habits and customs, and think- 
ing that by so doing, they also shall become divine. One of the essentials 
to spiritual progress is to learn what Carlyle calls “The Eternal Fitness of 
Things.” 

“What effect does the eating of vegetables have on the body of max, 
as compared with the eating of meat?” 

This is largely determined by the digestive apparatus. Digestion is 
carried on in the mouth, stomach and intestinal canal, aided by the secre- 
tions of the liver and pancreas. Vegetables are digested chiefly in the 
intestinal canal, whereas the stomach is principally a meat digesting organ. 
The food taken into the mouth is there masticated and mixed with saliva, 
the teeth indicating the natural tendency and quality of the body as to its 
being herbivorous or carnivorous, The teeth show that man is two-thirds car- 
nivorous and one-third herbivorous, which means that nature has provided 
him with two-thirds of the entire number of his teeth for eating meat and 
one-third for vegetables. In the natural healthy body this should be the 
proportion of its food. In a healthy condition the use of one kind to the 
exclusion of the other will cause an unbalancing of health. The exclusive 
use of vegetables causes fermentation and yeast production in the body, 
which bring in all manner of diseases that the human is heir to. As soon 
as fermentation begins in the stomach and bowels then there are yeast 
formations in the blood and the mind becomes unsettled. The carbonic acid 
gas which is developed affects the heart, and so acts on the nerves as to 
cause attacks of paralysis or other nervous and muscular disorders. Among 
the signs and evidences of vegetarianism are irritability, lassitude, nervous 
flushes, impaired circulation, palpitation of the heart, lack of continuity of 
thought and concentration of the mind, a breaking down of robust health, 
an oversensitiveness of body, and a tendency to mediumship. The eating 
of meat supplies the body with the natural force which it requires. It makes 
of the body a strong, healthy, physical animal, and builds up this animal 
body as a fortress behind which the mind can withstand the onslaughts of 
other physical personalities which it meets and has to contend with in 
every large city or gathering of people. 














